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Restriction Asked Uniform State Laws Advocate 
OnSplitDelivery, or Advancement of Aviation 


Of Ship Cargoe 


4 Shipping Board to Require 
Extra Charge for Freight 
Divided Between 
Ports. 


Bureau of Regulations 
Submits Its Findings 


Practice Declared to Be Prefer- 
ential and Inconsistent © 
With Requirements of 
Shipping Act. 


Recommendation that an order be | 


issued restraining shipping lines in the 
intercoastal trade from “split-deliver- 
ing” carload shipments to two or more 
Pacific coast ports at the same rates as 
are assessed solid carload shipments de- 
livered to one port, is made to the Ship- 
ping Board in a tentative report of the 
Bureau of Regulations made public 
July 8. if 

Such practices, now in force by practi- 

cally all intercoastal carriers, constitute 
@‘“undue and unreasonable preference and 
undue and _ umreasonable prejudice” 
against consignees of full carload ship- 
ments and competitors of those who 
receive the free split-deliveries, says the 
tentative report. 
Violation of Law. 

The report adds that this practice is 
inconsistent with the terms of Section 
16 of the Shipping Act, which prohibits 
the granting of “undue or unreasonable 
preference” to any particular person, 
locality, or description of traffic in any 
respect whatsoever. 

The original complainant in the ease 
was the Associated Jobbers and Manu- 


facturers, of Los Angeles, against 16 | 


intercoastal carriers. Six other organi- 
zations, however, intervened on behalf 
of the complainant. 

Favoring the practice of the 16 ship- 
ping lines, through petitions of inter- 
vention, were approximately 30 com- 
panies which ship cargoes from Atlantic 
to Pacific ports. 
@ value toy them of free split deliveries, 
continue making them. 

Procedure on Complaints 

Under Shipping Board procedure, the 
tentative report on a complaint is sub- 
Wmitted to the Board by the Bureau of 
Regulation, which at the same time sub- 
mits copies to all parties to the case, 
giving them an opportunity to take ex- 
ception within 20 days. 
recommendations, together with the in- 
tervening statements of all parties then 
are reviewed by the Board and its de- 
cision rendered. 

The report points out that the com- 
plainant attacks the practice of respond- 
ent lines, on carload shipments from At- 
lantic ports which are “split” delivered 
in segments between from two to six 
Pacific coast ports, of extending the same 
rates as they assess carload shipments 
“straight” or solid delivered at one port. 
The contention was made by receivers 
of solid delivered carload shipments that 
they are subjected to undue and unrea- 
sonable prejudice, and then asked that 
the respondents be required to apply 
less-than-carload rates to carload ship- 
ments split-delivered at two or more 
Pacific Coast ports. 

Competition Is Blamed. 

The Bureau states that 11 of the 16 
carriers named as respondents “aver 
that the granting of split deliveries of 
carload shipments at the same rate as 
tharged for solid carload deliveries re- 
sults fr»m the respondents Argonaut and 
Isthmian lines doing so, and that com- 
petitive conditions have forced them to 
adopt the same action.” « 

Another of the respondents, the Cal- 
mar Steamship Corporation, asserts it 
was forced into the practice to meet the 
competition of lines that had already 
adopted it. 

(The full text of the report will be 
found on Page 2.) 


Frankfort Fair to Hold 
Exhibition of Cooking 


Display to Cover Baked Food 


And Pastri 1 Equi & | a. 2 ain 7 : ° 
ce gee | Dutch Scientist Contributes to Solution 


The International Association of 
Cooks, whose headquarters are in Frank. 
fort-on-Main; Germany will hold an in- 
ternational cooking exhibition at Frank- 
fort from October 12 to October 23, ac- 
cording to information from the Consul 
at Frankfort, R. W. Heingartner, made 
public July 8, by the Department of Com- 
merce, The full text of the statement 
follows: 

The two largest buildings of the 
Frankfort Fair, covering about 20,000 
square meters of space, have been re- 
served for the exhibition, expected to 
be the largest and most important of 
its kind. The last exhibition was held 
in October, 1925; 150,000 visitors, includ- 
ing 30,000 persons directly 
with the catering trade, are claimed to 
have attended, 

The organizers of the exhibition (Mes- 
seamt Fyankfurt-am-Main) hope that 
the United States will be represented 
among the various foreign exhibitors. 
The price per square meter of exhibiting 
space for foreign exhibitors will be 30 
marks ($1.74). German exhibitors will 


be charged from 50 to 80 marks per | 


square meter. 

The exhibition will include the follow- 
ing groups of exhibits: Cooked foods; 
bakery and pastry products; table set- 
tings in homes, hotels and restaurants; 


They attested to the| 


and ‘their desire that the shipping lines | 


The Bureau’s}- 


connected | 


S Chief of Division of Airports, Department of Commerce, 
Discusses Conditions, in Address Before 


Governors of Elev 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


d 


en Western States. 


Paper from Bamboo 


Produced in India 


Flotation of Manufacturing 
Project Considered in London. | 


A process developed by experiments 
in India by which white paper of an 
excellent quality can be made from bam- | 
boo is attracting interest, it is stated by 


Uniform air legislation by the States; adoption of the Department of Com-|Vice Consul at Calcutta, W. H. Minor, 


| development of aviation, it was asserted 


July 8, by Colonel Harry H. Blee, Chief 


airplanes and airplane pilots. 
| Attending the conference were gov-| 
;ernors of the western states, attorneys | 


|is the chief requirement to the successful | merce regulations pertaining to licensing |in address made public, July 8, by the 


Department f{ Comme Sor.e pre -- 
ress is *lready reported in the commer- 


of the Division of Airports, Department | general, secretaries of state, highway |cial application of the new material for 


of Commerce, in an address before ‘the 

Governors of eleven Western States at- 
|tending an air commerce conference at 
Boise, Idaho. 
| The States, Colonel Blee said, can aid 
materially in the advancement of aero- 
nautics by enacting laws to assure air- 
worthy aircraft, competent pilots, suit- 
ably equipped airways and standard air 
traffic regulations. 

The conference was called by Governor 
Baldridge, of Idaho, because of the in- 
herent interstate nature of air com- 
|merce, in an effort to formulate plans 
|for a permanent western organization 
whose objectives shall be: Uniform 


| state legislation, establishing of inter- 


|state airways, general advancement of 


|air commerce in the West, and state | 


Are Urged 
To Use Government 
Research Facilities 


} 
| 


Farmers 


| 


| Secretary of Agriculture Says 
| Problems Must Be Solved 
On Basis of Proved 


Facts. 


| The problems of a;zriculture are real 
| problems—taxation, land policy, farm 


and surpluses, and they can be solved 
| only on the basis of authenticated facts 
and in harmony with the economic laws 
|that control prices, the Secretary of 
| Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, declared 
i\July & . 

Secretary Hyde's statements were made 
in a radio ‘address delivered through 
| Station WDAF, Kansas City, Mo., and 30 
|other stations associated with the Na- 
tional Broadcasting System. The ad- 
dress was on the occasion of the intro- 
duction of the Department of Agricul- 


ture’s period in the Farm and Home 
hour, 


Outlines Department’s Work. 

Discussing the part played by the De- 
partment in dealing with the problems 
of.the farms, Mr. Hyde likened the De- 
partment to a great research laboratory 
seeking economic, scientific and Liologic 
facts. ° 
The full text of Secretary Hyde’s ad- 
dress, made public by the Department, 
follows: 

The Department of Agriculture has 
two primary duties. One is acquire 
information, the other is to disseminate 
that information. From the beginnings 
of our Government this has been true. 
In his message dated February 7, 1796, 
George Washington pointed out the need 
of a Department of Agriculture which 
would serve “by drawing to a common 
center the results everywhere of indi- 
vidual skill, and observation; and spread- 
ing them thence over the whole nation.” 


Established in 1862 


When the Department was actually | 
created in 1862 by President Lincoln, the 
act of establishment charged the Depart- 
ment with a duty “to acquire and to dif- 
fuse among the people of the United 
States useful information on subjects 
connected with agriculture.” 

In its publications, bulletins, crop 
reports, press releases and other printed 
matter, the Department has faithfully 
tried to carry out its purpose of scatter- 
ing information. It has used the public 
press of the Nation for that purpose and 
it ‘acknowledges a heavy burden of grati- 

|tude to the press for its cooperation. 
| When the moving picture was invented, 
|.the Department siezed upon the movies 





credit, freight rates, roads, waterways. | 


| commissioners and directors, and law 
| enforcement officials, together with rep- 
resentatives of various 
| interested in aeronautics. 

A summary of Colonel Blee’s address | 
| made public by the Department follows | 
jin full text, 
| _ The States of California, Washington, | 
| Oregon, Colorado, Montana, Wyoming, | 
| Nevada, Idado, Arizeua, Utah .nd New 
| Mexico enjoy conditions which are par- 
ticularly favorabl® to the rapidly increas- 
ing development of aviation. Separated 
as they are by great distances, not only 
from each other but from other popula- 
tion centers throughout the nation, these 
11 great commonwealths cdn insure the 


organizations | 





[Continued on Page 4, Column 7.] 


Site Is Chosen in Java 
For Temporary Airport’ 


A temporary airport will be estab- 
lished on the outskirts of Surabaya in 
Java, according to a report from the 
Consul at Surabaya, Edward M. Groth, 
made public on July 8 by the Depart- 
ment of. Commerce. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 


The site which has been chosen is not 
considered large enough for the giant 
planes used, but with the removal of 
several native kampongs or villages it is 
thought that it will suffice until a better 
field becomes available, = 

Since the inauguration of the civil air 
service between Batavia and Semarang, 
Surabaya has not been able to benefit by 
| this mode of rapid transit. The naval 
| airport at Morokrembangan was found 
| unsuitable as a landing place for the 
heavy Fokker machines used in this 
service and for some months ne other 
| suitable place was suggested. 
| Recently work was begun on the clear- 
jing and preparation of a field on the 
{island of Madoera, but was not com- 
| pleted. A suitable site has been selected 
|in the Ngagel section of Surabaya, but 
this cannot be made ready for some time, 
hence Goenoengsari was chosen as a 
temporary site. 


Unification Is Sought 
Of Minnesota Roads: 


Duluth, Missabe & Northern 
Plans to Lease Duluth 
& Iron Range. 





An application for euthority for a uni- 
fication of the operacion of the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern Railway and the 
Duluth & Iron Range Rai‘road, controlled 
by the United States Steel Corporation, 
has been filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and wa’ made public 
by the Commission on July 8 as Finance 
Docket No. 7690. 

The Duluth, Missabe & Northern asks 
authority to lease and operate the prop- 
erty of the D. & I. R. under the terms of 
an indenture of lease authorized by the 
stockholders on July 1. 

The D, & I. R. operates 262 miles of 
line from Two Harbors to Mesaba, Minn., 
while the D., M. & N. operates a line 
from Duluth to Mountain Iron, Minn., 
with branches. The lease provides for 
a term of 15 years and an annual rental 
of $1,200,000 plus an annual amount 
representing depreciation and 6 per cent 
on the cost of additions and betterments. 

Applicant states that the leasing and 
operation of the line of the D. & I. R. by 
the D., M. & N. will be in the public in- 
terest for the reason that.economy and 
efficiency of operation will result. 

The entire capital stock of the D., M 





| as another method of diffusing facts on 
| agriculture among the people. It has or- 
ganized*and is supporting the extension 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.) 


| 


Of Difficult Problem 


& N. except directors’ qualifying shares 
is owned by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and the stock of the D. & I. R. 
by the Minnesota Iron Company, whose 
stock is owned by the Steel Corporation. 


s of Structure of Atoms 


Bureau of Standards Announces Achievements in Spectra-| 
scopic Analyses of Cherticals by Dr. de Bruin, | 


The Bureau of Standards, with the as- 
sistance of a specialist from the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam, Dr. T. L. de Bruin, 
who has completed his work in the De- | 


partment of Commerce, has established a 
record in scientific research by defining 
and explaining no less than six different 
spectra in a period of 10 months, it was 
stated July 8 by the Department of Com- 
merce, in a review of Dr. de Bruin’s work 
and the announcement of his departure. 

Dr. de Bruin, who received a research 
fellowship from the .nternational Educa- 
tion Board and was assigned to the spec- 
troscopy section of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, “reads the secrets of: the atomic 
structure” of chemical elements by 
means of the spectral waves which they 
jemit, it was declared in the statement, 
| “as easily as most people get the plot of | 
lan ordinary novel.” 

The specialist’s study in the Bureau of 
| Standards was concentrated on the de-| 


fairly dealt with, including the halogens, | 
chlorine, bromine, iodine, the heavy raré 
gases, krypton, xenon, and the more fa- 
miliar but deadly metal arsenic. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

After 10 month’s intensive study of the 
spectra of the lesser kno-'n chemical | 
elements, resulting in the complete defini- 
tion of no less than six of them, Dr. T. 
L. de Bruin, University of Amsterdam 
scientist, is leaving the service of the | 
American government to resume work in 
his native country. 

Dr. de Bruin, a professor of physics at 
the above university, received an ap- 
pointment as Research Fellow of the. In- 
ternational Education Board, and was 
assigned last September to assist the 
spectroscopy section of the Bureau of 
Standards. His attention was concen- 


| trated on the description and interpre- 


tation of the emission spectra character- 
izing certain chemical elements which 


model kitchens in operation; modern res-| scription and interpretation of the enfis-{ had never been fairly dealt with, which 


taurants in operation; and raw materials 
and prepared products, 


‘er 


w 


sion spectra characterizing certain chem- 
ical elements -which had never been 
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paper, and the formation of a company 
is being considered in England. 


The statement follows in full text. 


Bamboo has been a good potential | 


source for paper by experiments at the! 
Indian Forest Research Institute at 
Dehra Dun. Experiments the past year 
are said to have proved that white paper 
of excellent quality can be made from 
bamboo, and that the pulp can be manu- 
factured at a cost which compares favor- 
ably with other materials used. 

Some progress is already reported in 
the commercial application of the new 
material for paper. The Titaghur Paper 
Mills Company, Limited, have acquired 
an area of bamboo in Cuttack and Angul, 
and it is believed they will eventually 
erect a pulp mill at the former place. 

It is understood that keen interest has 
also been aroused in this process in Lon- | 
don financial circles and that a move- 
ment is afoot to start a large bamboo 
pulp company in India. 


Tentative Plans Made 
For First Meeting of 
Federal Farm Board 


Six Members Appointed So 
Far to Attend; Mr. Legge 
Probably to Be Chosen 


Chairman. 


The first meeting of the Federal Farm 
Board to be held will be attended by all 
six membérs already appointed by Presi- 
dent Moov pr, it was stated orally at the 
White %-Executive Office July 8 upon 
the receipt of telegrams from those mem- 
bers notifying Mr. Hoover of their in- 
tention to be present. The Board, to be 
composed of eight members appointed by 
the President with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as ex-officio member, was created 
under the farm relief act enacted by the 
extraordinary session of the 71st Con- 
gress, 

President Hoover announced orally on 
July 5 that he had sent out telegrams 
to the five men appointed to come to 
Washington for the first meeting of the 
Board on July 15 even though three ad- 
ditional members of the Board were to 
be appointed at that time. 

Plans Made for Meeting. 

The sixth member of the Board, it 
was announced orally at the White House 
July 8, will be W. F. Schilling, of North- 
field, Minn., president of the Twin City 
Milk Producers’ Association, after Mr. 
Schilling had conferred with the Presi- 
dent. Mr. Schilling, it was stated, car- 
ries the endorsement of 38 dairy organ- 
izations throughout the country. The 
place recently was,offered to W. S. 
Moscrip, of Lake Elmo, Minn., secretary- 
treasurer or the Twin City Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, who declined on the 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 


Greece Exempts Visitors 
From Military Service. 


American citizens of Greek origin who 
owe military allegiance to Greece may 
visit that country until October 1, 1929, 
without being detained for military duty, 
the Department of State announced 
July 8. 

The statement follows in full text: 

According to recent information from 
the American minister at Athens, ex- 
cursionists of Greek origin in the United 
States may visit Greece until October 1, 
1929, without being molested for military 
obligations which they owe to Greece. 
This means persons born in the United 
States of Greek parents, and persons 
naturalized in the United States who 
were previously of Greek nationality. 

It is understood that Greek consuls in 
the United States have been instructed 
to issue to these excursionists a special 
exemption certificate on which the Greek 
visa will be placed. 


Complete 
News Summary 


- + » Of every article 
in this issue will be 


found on the Back 
Page. 
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Estimates Show 
Larger Acreage 


Of Cotton July 1 


Crop Reporting Board Fixes | 
Increase Over Same Date 
In 1928 at 3.2 
Per Cent. 





Figures Show Total | 


Of 48,457,000 Acres’ 
Greatest Gain Declared to Have | 
Taken Place in States 


From Alabama 
West. 


Cotton in cultivation in the United 
States as of July 1- amounted to 48,- 
457,000 acres or an increase of 3.2 per 
cent when compared with the acreage of 
46,947,000 on the same date last year, the 
Crop Reporting Board of the Department 
of Agriculture announced July 8. 


on the basis of reports and data furnished 
by its crop correspondents, field statis- 
ticians, cooperating State Boards and 
agricultural colleges, show that only 
three of the cotton-growing States show 
a decrease in acreage as compared to the 
area in cultivation last year. Those 
States are South Carolina, Missouri and 
Tennessee. The heaviest increase in 
acreage, the reports indicated, is in Cali- 
fornia, where 319,000 acres are being 
worked as compared to 223,000 acres on 
July 1, 1928. 
Largest Acreage in Texas. 

Acreage in cultivation in Texas 
amounted to 18,697,000, with Oklahoma 
second with 4,685,000 acres; Mississippi 
third with 4,403,000 acres; Arkansas 
fourth with 4,064,000 acres and Georgia 
fifth with 3,922,000 acres. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement commenting on the reports 
follows: 

The Crop Reporting Board of the De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates the | 
acreage of cotton in cultivation on July 
1 to be 48,457,000 acres, an inerease of 
3:2 per -cent-abeve the acreage on July 
1, 1928, when 46,946,000 acres were esti- 
mated to have been in cultivation. This 
year’s acreage is six-tenths of 1 per cent 
less than the record acreage of 48,730,000 
acres planted in 1926. The estimate re- 
lates to acreage standing on July 1, al- 
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Statutes Authorizing - 


Toll Bridges Opposed, 


Representative Cochran Says 
Congress Is Not Consider- 
ing Public Interest. 








The interests of the public are not 
considered by Congress in the passage at 
each session of hundreds of bills per- 
mitting the construction of toll bridges 
in various sections of the United States, 
Representative Cochran (Dem.), of St. 
Louis, Mo., stated July 8. 

Representative Cochran’s _ statement 
discussing Congressional policy and pro- 
cedure on bridge législation was placed 
in the record as an answer to a recent 
statement on the subject by Representa- 
tive Denison (Rep.), of Marion, IIL, of 
the subcommittee on bridges of the 
House Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. (Mr. Denison’s statement, placed 
in the record June 19, was published in 
The United States Daily.) 

Text of Statement. 

The full text of the section of Repre-| 
sentative Cochran’s statement dealing | 
with the relation of federal road-aid to 
bridges and the policy of Congress on the 
subject of toll bridges follows: : 

The Government through Federal aid 
advances in the neighborhood of $100,- 
000,000 annually for road construction | 
in cooperation with the States, Almost 
every State has a gas tax and an au- 
tomobile license tax, the money in most 
instances going into the highway fund, 
and it is estimated that nearly $1,000,- 
000,000 a year goes into road construc- 
tion and maintenance of roads. 

It will not be many years before the 
investment in State highways will 
amount to $50,000,000,000; still Con- 
gress, acting under an_ obsolete law 
passed* in 1906 which has never been 
|amended, permits the construction of toll 
|bridges privately owned, which never 
would have been suggested had not the 
|State and Federal Governments’ con- 
‘structed the highways leading to the 
point simply because a Member of Con- 
gress introduces a bill. 

I insist that the interests of the pub- 
lic are not thought of, because the in- 
|fluence of the Representative who offers 
the bill is alone sufficient to get a toll- 
bridge franchise. Few bills fail to get 
a favorable report from the committee, 
and where the bill fails it is the Rep- 
resentative himself who delays action. 
He satisfies a community by offering 
the bill, but protects his political inter- 








The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader.” 


Turn to Back Page 


ests in other parts of his district when 
a protest is offered by delaying action 
on the measure. 

Every unanimous-consent day, which 
is every second Monday in the House, 


finds the calendar literally covered with | 


bridge bills. 

The opposition to the construction of 
toll bridges by private parties is nation- 
| wide, 

The professional promoters who have 
| profited by their activities in bringing 
jabout the construction of toll bridges, 
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T should be our earnest en- 
deavor to profit, and to see 


that the nation shall. profit, by the 


ample and experience of gov- 


—Chester A. Arthur, 
President of the United States, 
1881—1885 


ernment.” 
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Textile Mills Planning | 
To Merge in England | 


Arrangements for Absorption 
Reach Advanced Stage. 


Arrangements for the absorption of | 


Salmon Industry 
_ Saidto Require 
Tariff Protection 


individual cotton mills and companies by | 


|the Lancashire Cotton Corporation, Ltd., | 


have reacked an ad’rarnced stage, the De- 


partment of Commerce was informed | 


July 8 by the Assistant American Trade 
Commissioner at London, Ralph S. 
Charles. The estrblishment of the en- 
terprise, it \.as explained, will place the 
corporation in the position of being by 
far the largest textile manufacturing 
unit in England. The full text of the 
Department’s statement follows: 

That an advanced stage in the ar- 
rangements for the absorption of indi- 
vidual companies has now been reached | 
is indicated by th: Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation, Ltd. : | 

The corporation reports that 80 mills | 
have been visited and firm offers have | 
been made for 71 companies owning 10,- | 
194,347 spindles and 5,719 looms. The 
corporation has refused five of the mills 
offered as being non-economic units, im- 
possible to reorganize on efficient lines. 

The details of 12 companies controlling 
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The figures, made public by the Board ‘Minority Senators 


To Seek Publicity 
For Tariff Protests: 


Mr. Harrison Says Threats of 
Reprisals Are Broadly 
‘Hinted in Foreign 
Countries. 


Minority members of the Senate Fi- | 
nance Committee will make a determined 
effort to have foreign communications 
and protests relating to the new tariff 
bill (H. R. 2667) made public before 
that measure reaches the Senate for con- 
sideration, Senator Harrison (Dem.), of 
Mississippi, stated orally July 8. 

Numerous protests against rates con- 
templated in the bill as it passed the 


| House have been received by the De- 


State, Senator Harrison ex- 
plained. Gopiesfofi these communications, 
numbering 26, have been forwarded 
to Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee. 


Subcommittees of the Senate Commit- | 
tee on Finance held hearings July 8 on} 
the rates in connection with the sched- 
ules covering metals and rayon. (The 
reports of the hearings on metals and 
rayon will be found on Page 5). 

Senator Harrison declared that he re- 
garded it as extremely important, from 
the point of view of both diplomatic and 
commercial relations with foreign gov- 
ernments and nations, that the American 
pedple should know. what might result 
from enacting a bill such as that passed 
by the House. 

Taking the position that it is for the 
State Department to make public com- 
munications received through official 
channels from foreign governments, Sen- 
ator Smoot says that he will not permit 
these notes to be seen, at least until he 


partment 


|has had the opportunity to lay them 


before the full Committee. The full Com- 
mittee meets for the first time July 11 
to take up the free list and administra- 
tive features of the tariff bill. 


With threats of retaliatory rates and 
other commercial reprisals broadly hinted 
in. foreign countries, asserts Senator 
Harrison, citizens of the United States 
should be given an opportunity to know 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 7.] 


Switzerland Revises 


Handling of Grain | 


New Law Modeled Closely After 
War-time Monopoly. 


Switzerland's federal grain monopoly 
ended June 30, in conformance with that 
country’s recent referendum to discard 
the wartime measure and replace it with 
a. statistical basis of imports and ex- 
ports, Assistant Trade Commissioner K. 
M. Hill, Berne, reports to the Department 
of Commerce. The Department’s state- 
ment issued July 8 follows in full text: 

The new law, assuring Switzerland a 
sufficient quantity of bread grain, is 
modeled very closely after the war-time 
measure. Many of the old provisions, | 
such as the maintenance of grain re- | 
serves, the subsidy for domestic grain, 
protection of the domestic milling indus- 


| Need of New Policy to Aid 
American Producers Em- 
phasized by Federal 


Commnaission. 


Siberian Competition 
Described as Factor 


Report Made of Survey of 
World’s Catch; Specific 
Duties for Various 
Species Opposed. 


The need for a new tariff policy to 
assist in the development and protection 
of the American salmon industry is em- 
phasized in a report of the Tariff Com- 
mission covering a survey of the world’s 
catch of all varicties of salmon, made 
public by the Commission July 8. 

The report points out that the rapid 
expansion of the industry in Siberia -in 
recent years has been the outstanding 
factor in the foreign markets: for red 
salmon, with the result that both the 
United States and Canada have difficulty 
in marketing their large production of 
pink and chum salmon. 

Foreign Competition Described. 


In some important foreign markets 
the United States product has the dis- 
advantage of tariff discriminations, the 
report said, and added that both the 
United States and Canada are subject 
to extensive competition from the Sibe- 
rian industry, especially in the English 
markets, where the demand is chiefly for 
red salmon, a species relatively more 
abundant in Siberia than in the United 
States and Canada. 

Besides a low price for the Siberian 
product in the foreign markets, the Com- 
mission’s report indicated other factors 
that influenced competition between the 
American and the Siberian products. 

Duties by Species Asked. 


Applications have been made to the 
Tariff Commission for different specific. 
duties.on the several species of salmon 
because of the side varieties in’ “price. 
The Commission’s studies fitther reveal, 
the report explained, that such rates 
would be impracticable because of the 
difficulty of distinguishing the several 
species, and also pointed out the possi- 
bility of administrative difficulties in 
levying an ad valorem rate of duty. 

The full text of the section of the 
Commission’s report dealing with com- 
petitive conditions and tariff problems 
follows: 

Salmon is marketed in the following 
forms: Fresh, frozen, canned, mild cured, 
pickled, dry salted, smoked, and kippered. 

In general, each salmon product is sub- 
ject to different cgmpetitive problems 
and should, therefore, be separately con- 
sidered for purposes of tariff study. But 
there are certain broad aspects which af- 
fect the salmon industry as a whole. They 
relate more especially to the supply of 
raw fish. 

National character of the fisheries.— 
Except as noted, the salmon fisheries are 
confined to waters within national 
boundaries and are therefore national 
rather than international. It is only in 
boundary waters (such as part of Puget 
Sound) and in the trolling fisheries off 
the North Pacific coast that the salmon 
supply is international in character. 
Competition in the salmon trades is 
therefore limited to countries whose bays 
and streams are frequented by salmon, 
In only three countries—Canada, Siberia, 
and Japan—are the runs sufficient to 
make fisheries competitive with those of 
the United States. 

The fisheries of Japan are large but do 
not yield a supply adequate to the home 
demand, and therefore have little sig- 
nificance to the United States. 

The fisheries of Siberia are extensive 
and yield large quantities of the very de- 
sirable sockeye, which, when canned, is 
most favored in the United States and 
Great Britain, the two most important 
salmon markets. 

The Canadian salmon fisheries center 
in the Province of Britis’: Columbia, be- 
tween the two important United States 
producing centers of Alaska and the 
States of Washington and Oregon. It | 
is this proximity to the United States 
which places Canada in a position to 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Air Mail Conference 
Held With President 


try, and the intensive supervision of mill- 


ing still remain. On the other hand, 
however, the mills are now able to pur- 
chase grain wh and when they wish. 

It has been thought best to require a 
certain reserve store of grain to meet 
any emergency which might arise. Thus, 
the government is bound to hold for its 
own account at least 80, v0 tons or 
8,000,000 bushels which, i) addition to 
that carried by the mills and that pro- 


vided from domestic sources, would pro- | 


vision the country for about thre 
months. This reserve m_ y be increased 
if believed necessary. One half of this 
reserve must be stored and cared for free 
of charge by the commercial mills of the 
country in proportion to the amount 
of grain handled during the previous 
year. 

The federal yovernment plans to con- 
tinue its policy of buying all native bread 
grain direct from the grower. The local 


|farmers’ societies will, however, act as 


intermediavies, All grain delivered to 
the Confederation, either f. o. b. car, at a 
mill. or nearby elevator. will be purchased 
at the average price of foreign grain of 


,equal quality delivered customs paid at 


the Swiss border plus a bounty. On 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


Problems Discussed by Execu- 
tives. of Postal Service. 


The Postmaster General, Walter F. 
Brown, and the four Assistant Postmas- 
ters General conferred with President 
Hoover at the White House on July 8 
regarding the problems of the postal 
service generally. 

The. assistant Postmasters General 
are: Arch Coleman, First Assistant 
Postmaster General; Irving Glover, Sec- 
ond Assistant Postmaster General; Fred- 
erick A. Tilton, Third Assistant Post- 
master General; and John Philp, Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General. 

After the conference, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Brown said they discussed with 
President Hoover the development of the 
air mail service, both domestic and for- 
eign, and means of making the air mail 
service more nearly self-supporting. He 
| said that this could be brought about by 
| a greater volume of air mail or by lower - 
rates of compensation to contractors. 

The Postmaster General said that con- 
tracts would be let by the Post Office 
Department within 60 days for the pro- 
posed air mail service from British © 
Guiana to Montevideo, Uruguay. 


anti 
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Split in Deliveries of Vesse 


THE UNITED 


| Cargoes 


* In Coastwise Trade Held to Be Unlawful 


- ; 
Order Restricting [presented no defense (1). Throughout the 


: . proceeding the burden of defense was 
_~ -Practices Proposed 


wer > 


jassumed by the Argonaut and Isthmian 
| Lines. 
Subsequent to the organization of the 


Recommendations Are Submit 
ted to Shipping Board by Bu- 
reaua of Regulations. 


|ference in the early part of 1927, the 
|following rule was adopted by the mem- 
|ber lines 2, which became effective Sep- | 
tember, 1 of that year: | 
“Split deliveries of carload shipments 
| between alge ar Terminal ports | 
n 7 : | will not permitted except upon pay- 
ulation that an order be issued? restrain’ ont of L. C. L. rates on the ehtire quan-| 
ing shippimg lines in the imtercoastal tity billea”.3 
trade from splitting deliveries of car-; Pri thereto the. ageites eatend 
load shipments to two or, more Pacitic) ,. Or there eee oh een 
Coast ports at the same rates as are| shipments, when permitted at all, varied | 
\greatly from time to time and with the 


The Shipping® Board has received rv- 
ommendations ‘rom its Bureau of Reg- 


assessed om solid catload shipments de- | 


+ 


present United States Intercoastal Con- | 


livered to one port. 


tice, now COmmon in the 


onable prej udice.” 


The full text of the tentative report 
of the Bureau of: Regulation, carrying} 


the recommendations follows: 
Docket No. 


ian. S.S. Co., Argonaut §. S. Co. Inc., Ar- 
row Line 
Sudden & Christenson), California & 
Eastern S. S. Co., Calmar S. S. Corp., 
Dimon S. S. Corp. Dollar S. S. Line, 
Isthmian S. S. Lines (U. S. Steel Prod- 
ucts Co.), Muuckenbach S. S. Co., Ince., 
Munson-MecCormick Line (Munson §. S. 
Line and McCormick S. S. Co.), Ocean 
Transport Co. Inc. Panama Mail S. S. 
Co., Panama Pacific Line (Imternational 
Mercantile Marine Co.), Quaker Line 
(Columbia Pacific Shipping Co., Forest 
Transport Corp., and Oriental Nav, Co.), 
ine Corp. Williams S..S. Co. 
ne, : 

The complainant isya volumétary asso- 
ciation of some 73 petsons, firms .and 
corporations engaged in Whojesale. trade 
and manufacture at Los' Angeles, Calif,, 
and points contiguous thereto. ° The re- 
spondents are all engagéd- as common 
carriers by water on regular routes from 
ports on the Atlantic Coast te ports on 
the Pacific Coast. Although the. com- 
plaint includes allegations regarding op- 
erations of certain of these carriers from 
Gulf to Pacific Coast ports, mo showing 
was made relative to such operations. 


Complainant Attacks 
Rate Assignments 


The compiainant attacks the accord- 
ing by the respondents to carload ship- 
ments from Atlantic ports ~which are 
“split” delivered in segments between 
from two to six Pacific Coast ports the 
same rates as they assess carload ship- 
ments “straight” or solid delivered at 
one port; alleging that its members as 
receivers Of solid delivered carload ship- 
ments are thereby subjected to undue 
and unreasonable prejudice in violation 
of Section 16 of the Shipping Act, 1916, 
and that the said split-delivered traflic 
is unduly and unreasonably preferred in 
violation of that section. The complain- 
ant’s members are further alleged to be 
subjected to the payment of unjust and 
unreasonable rates in violation of Sec- 
tion 18 of the Shipping Act, but no evi- 
dence of probative weight directed to 
such further allegation was adduced. At 
the hearimg and on the briefs the com- 
plainant’s principal petition is that the 
Board require the respondents in the 
future to apply less-than-carload rates 
to carload 
two or more Pacific Coast ports. In 
licu thereof, such other relief as to the 
Board may seem proper is prayed. 

Petitions of intervention supporting 
the complainant were filed by the San 
Francisco, Seattle, and Tacoma cham- 
bers of Commerce, and by the Western 
Confectioners’ Trafife Association. Other 
interveners on the Pacific Coast are the 
Oakland- Chamber of Commerce and the 
Retail Furniture Association of Cali- 
fornia, who desire or are willing that a 
charge COmmensurate with -any cost to 
the respondents be made for the split- 
delivering of car-load shipments at two 
or more ports in the future. 

Petitions of intervention were filed by 
the F. W. Woolworth Co., American Lin- 
seed Co., American Linseed Co. of Cali- 
fornia, The Best Foods, In<«., 
ning Bread and Butter Piekle Co. Inc., 
New England Manufacturing Confec- 


The Bureau holds 
that the so-called “split-delivery” prac- 
intercoastal 
trade, constitute “under and unreason- 
able preference and undue and unreas- 


45.—Associated Jobbers| 
and Manufacturers v, American-Hawai- 


(Los Angeles S. S. Co. and} 


shipments split delivered at 


different carriers. At intervals shipments 
| were split-delivered without any charge 
lover and above the solid carload rates 
‘as at present. During other periods of 
| time charges up to 25 cents a hundred 
pounds were assessed for the split de- 
livery service. Sometimes the amount of 
the charge depended upon the number 
of segments, and in other cases the 
| charge was made by one or more of the 
carriers against only that portion of the 
}carload which was on-carried from the 
first port of discharge. 


‘Ruling Was Adopted 
By Members in 1927 


The rule effective September 1, 1927, | 
quoted above appears to have been fol- 
lowed by all of the 11 members of the 
lconference as well as lines outside the 
conference, including the Argonaut and | 
\Isthmian lines, for a period of approxi- | 
|mately three months. At the time the/ 
|complaint was filed, however, it had been 
abandoned by all concerned. As testi- 
fied by witnesses for the complainant, 
jnot only were carloads being split-de- 
livered at the different Pacific Coast 
ports at the carload rate, but in many 
instances the individual less-than-car- 
‘load segments delivered at a given port 
were being spit by carriers into still 
smaller segments for. sundry receivers 
at that port, without extra charge. 

Subsequent to the complaint the re- 
ispondents again changed their practice, 
juntil-as of the last date covered by the 
jevidence submitted, and except with re-| 
|spect to a few contracts previously en- 
tered into which have since expired, it 
appears that all of the respondents, in- 
|cluding the Argonaut and Isthmian lines, | 
while according free split deliveries be- | 
|tween two or more ports are no longer | 
granting it to consignees at a single 
port. For splitting at one port a charge | 
of 10 cents per 100 pounds over the car- | 





Rates Prejudicial 


To Other Shippers 


Accused Freight’ Carriers As- 
sert That Plan Was Adopted 
To Meet Competition. 
ground for conclusion that the additional 


service and expense necessarily involved 
in connection with split delivery carload 


| shipments over solid delivery © carload 
| shipments are as to any of the respond- 


ents negligible. 
While extending to the complainant’s 


| figures every weight to which they are 


entitled, we are not unmindful of patent 
errors which they contain and of their 
essentially theoretical character due to 
the fact tiat the respective costs in- 
volved in practice vary, inter alia, be- 
tween different classes of cargo, different 
carriers, and different ports. It is mani- 
fest, however, that although the com- 
plainant and supporting interveners 
have fallen short of meeting the al- 
most insuperable difficulty of their prov- 
ing the specific split-delivery service cost 


;or range thereof, yet it is nevertheless 


established of record as a whole by the 
preponderance of evidence that the ex- 
pense of that service as to each of the 
respondents exceeds by 


load deliveries. 
Statement as to Cost 


Termed Unconvincing 

The contention of the Argonaut and 
Isthmian lines that the considerable addi- 
tional service performed does not result 
in substantial expense to them is, upon 
the record in this proceeding and as a 
matter of common knowledge and eco- 
nomics, unconvincing. Particularly » is 
this the case when it is reflected that 


substantial | 
| amount the expense of making solid car-| 


STATES . 


Promotion Is Expected 
For General A. D. Butler 


Brig. Gen. Smedley D. Butler, now in 
command of the Marine Corps post at 
Quantico, Va., may shortly be promoted 
to the rank of Major General, it was 
stated orally July 6 at Marine Corps 
Headquarters here. 

At the same time it was announced 
that Brig. Gen. Logan Feland, whe has 
been in command of the Marine Expedi- 
tionary Forces in Nicaragua, has. been 
assigned to succeed the late Maj. Gen. 
Eli K. Cole, at San Francisco, as com- 
manding general in the Department of 
the Pacific. The death of General Cole 
leaves a vacancy in the major general- 
ships in the Corps, it was pointed out. 

Maj. Gen. John A. Lejeune, former 
commandant of the Marine Corps, retires 
this fall upon reaching the statutory age 
of 64. He will become super’ tendent of 
the Virginia Military Institute. With his 
retirement, it was said, a second vacancy 
will be created in the high command of 
the Corps. 

It was further explained at Marine 
Headquarters that Generals Butler and 
Feland are the ranking brigadiers on 
the rolls and, under normal procedure, 
would be elevated in rank. The commis- 
sions of both officers are dated June 4, 
1920, at which time they became briga- 
diers, but General Butler is senior by 
reason of prior number in his grade. 

Major General Wendell C. Neville, 
commandant of the Corps, and General 
Lejuene, now are the only major generals 
in the corps. The Marine Corps organi- 
zation calls for three officers of this rank. | 


Resignation Is Tendered 
By Collector at Duluth | 


\ 
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Tariff Commission Emphasizes Need 
Of Policy to Protect Salmon Industry 


Report Made-Covering Survey of World’s Catch; Siberian 


Competition 


[Continued fr 


export to us the high'y perishable fresh 
salmon. 

Depletion of the national enter 
Because of the danger of depletion 
through unregulated fishing, the several 
governments interested in salmon fishing 
have. assumed regulatory powers over 
their own fisheries with the announced 
intention of conserving the national sup- 
ply. In consequence, competition within 
any one country or with foreign countries, 
is governed in a large ™easure by the 
extent to “which restrictive legislation 
has been enacted and the stritness or 
laxity of law enforcement within that 
country and within each of the competing 
countries, Obviously, chaages in the 
regulation or their enforcement in the 
United States or in any of the com- 
peting countries may influcnce the ef- 
fectiveness of the customs duties on the 
various salmon products. 


Tariffs Applied 
To Materials Discussed 


Duties on materials—Duties on the 
unprocessed or partially processed ma- 
terial of the salmon canning industry 
are usually included in th. compensatory 
duties on the finisted or semi‘inished ar- 
ticle, this amount being designed to off- 
set the domestic manufa ‘turer by greater 
cost of raw material occasioned by the 
tariff. In respect to canned salmon, 
there are two factors to the compensa- 





Oscar E. Dahly has tendered his resig- 
nation as Collector of’ Customs at Du- 


| luth, Minn., and it has been accepted, the 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Seymour Lowman, announced July 8 in 
an oral statement.. Mr.’ Dahly was sus- 
pended from duty recently pending an 
investigation otf charges, filed against 
him by customs inspectors, that he had 





these two respondent carriers along with | 
all the others make a charge of 10 cents 
per 100 pounds over. the straight car; 
load rate for splitting carload shipments 


|into segments for delivery to cohsignees 


or receivers at one Pacific Coast port. 
Of bearing on this point also is the 
fact that these two lines and the other 
respondents make a charge at Atlantic 
Coast ports of 10 cents per 100 pounds 
over the carload rate for consolidating 
westbound less-than-carload “shipments 
into carload lots, 

Examination of Panama Canal traffic 
figures submitted in evidence by the com- 
plainant, which record the monthly ton- 
nage movement of westbound inter- 





load rate is now made. 

| The complainant and supporting inter- 
jveners on the basis of figures exhibited | 
contend at length that the cost to the 
|respondents in connection with carload 
shipments split delivered at two or more | 
| Pacific ports is considerable, and that it! 
|materially exceeds the cost accruing in| 
jconnection with solid carload delivery | 
|shipments. They urge that this extra} 
|service rendered to their competitors’ | 
shipments is a burden which/when not | 
charged for has to be bo by other 
| descriptions of traffic, more particularly 
|their solid carload-traffie; and, further, 
|that the free split deliveries are even | 
|more burdensome to them because not | 
granted on eastbound traffic. 

Cost of Split Shipments 

Said to Be Considerable | 


According to cost data exhibited by the 
complainant, a large number of commodi- | 


coastal cargo show that for the period 


| beginning November, 1927, through June, 
| 1928, during which all of the respondents 


permitted free split deliveries, there was 


| no increase over the tonnage carried dur- 


ing the corresponding months of the 
preceding year when split deliveries 
were generally charged for. On the con- 
trary, in every month of this period the 
tonnage was much less than during the 
corresponding months of 1926-1927, and 
except, for three months, substantially 
less than in 1925 . 

In corroboration, testimony on behalf 
of each of the 11 conference carriers is 
that there has been more or less steady 
decrease in their tonnage, accompanied 
by a general decrease in their revenues 
attributed by them to free split dliver- 
ies. In brief, the evidence of record 
in no respect indicates that free split de- 
liveries have at any tithe appreciably in- 
creased the movement offtraffic. On this 
point the witness for the Argonaut and 


ties used for illustration and carried by | Isthmian lines expressed that as to the | 
the respondents at carload rates do not | two lines named there had been “possibly 
pay their out-of-pocket expense when |g little better result due to split de- 
|granted the free split-delivery service | jiveries—more tonnage” and “It was our 
between the various Pacific Coast ports. | experience that there was a little less 
|In arriving at this showing che complain- | 


The Fan-| 


ant segregated the “stevedoring cost per | 
|hour on the Pacific Coast,” upon a fixed 
|ratio for handling general run less-than- | 
carload freight and for handling solid | 
|carloads. By adding dockage or dock 
maintenance, interest upon the ship while | 
in port and general office expenses, ap- } 
portioned upon the same ratio, the com- | 
plaimant arrive at “one-handling cost” 
|for segments of split carloads and for 
|solid carloads. This one-handling cost | 
\is then multiplied to determine the cost | 
j of split deliveries. 

| With theexception of the Argonaut 


| interveners, in so far as it has applica- 


| junction with any other person, directly or 


volume of shipments moving to Pacicfic | 
Coast ports in toto without split deliv- 
eries.” 


Undue Preferences 
Prohibited by Law 
Section 16 of the Shipping Act, relied | 
upon by the complainant and supporting | 
tion to the present proceeding, provides: | 
That it shall be unlawful for any com- 


mon carrier by water, or other person 
subject to this Act, either alone or in con- 


indirectly, to make or give any undue or 


and Isthmian lines, none of the respond-| unreasonable preference or advantage to 


tioners Association, Brown Company,| ents denies a considerable additional cost 
Blatz Gum Co., The Columbia Milis, Inc.,| over and above that incident to solid car- 
Eastern Confectioners’ Trattic Bureau,| load deliveries. The 11 respondents hav- 
The Troy Sunshade Co., The Witt Cor-| ing conference membership are emphatic 
nice Co., The Crystal Tissue Co. The|that the splitting of carload shpimnets 
Frank Tea and Spice Co., Qewego Falls| concerned is a substantial extrat service 
Corporation, United States Rubber Co.,| which, solely because of the split deliv- | 
The Drackett Chemical Co., The Cincin-| 
nati Soap Co., The Fuller Brash Co., Syr-| lines, they are required to perform free 


acuse Chamber of Commerce, United 
Grape Products.Sales Corp., The Sperry 
& Hutchinson Co., National Licorice Co., 
The Diamond Match Co., Continental Pa- 
per & Bag Corporation, The Casein Man- 
ufacturing Co, Americam Brass Co., 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Par- 
sons Ammonia Co, The Okonite Co., 


Bridgeport Brass Co, Beech-nut Packing | 
Company, Hazard Wire Rope Company, | 


Wood Filong Corporation, The Howe 
Scale Company, The Griswold Mfg. Co., 


The Grabler Manufacturing Company,| 
The Chapman} 


Gold Dust Corporation, 
Valve Manufacturing Company, Rome 


Brass & Copper Company, S. C, S. Box|t® questions bearing on the details of | is not difficult to determine. 


Co. Inc., Walworth Company, The Owens 
Bottle Company, and The American 
Hardware Corporation. ‘These interven- 
ers, Or their members, are all shippers 
from Atlantic ports who use the west- 
bound intercoastal service of one or more 
of the respondents. 


Intervenes Desire 
Contirerzance of Rates - 


of charge against the best interests of 
‘aemselvwes, shippers and consignees. 
As to definite figures respecting the | 
amount of this cost none of the re-| 
spondents presented any testimony. 


Method of Handling | 


Shipment Described 

In this connection witness for the Ar- 
gonaut and Isthmian lines asserts that | 
as to his lines there is no more expense | 
attached to split than to solid carload | 
delivery shipments “other than the negli- | 
gible cost of paper—dock receipts and 
more copies of bills of lading.” In reply 





|handling at the Atlantic Coast docks of | 
|these two carriers, the witness states 
“our practice is to establish on the dock 
at places convenient to the several 
|hatches of the steamer piles of cargo 


for each discharge port of the steamer | 


| 


|SO that the steamer can as soon as prac- 
ticable be loaded ir. an equitable manner 
and properly trimmed and the delivery 
at the ports expedited. * * * We mark 
the lots in various ways and in various 


any particular person, locality, or descrip- 
tion of traffic in any respect whatsoever, | 
or to subject any particuiar person, local- 


been drunk and had conspired to extort 
money from alleged law‘violaters. Mr. 
Lowman’s decision in the case had been 
scheduled for announcement July. 9, but 
he said upon receipt of the resignation 
that the case was closed and no further 
steps will be taken by him: 


Southern Pine Districts 
In South Are Inspected | 


—S | 
L. F. Kneipp, Assistant Forester in | 
charge of lands, Bureau of Forestry, 
returned July 8 from a 6,000-mile trip | 
through the southern pine region inves- | 
tigating areas for possible purchase un- | 
der the Clarke-McNary Act... Mr. Kneipp 
said he traveled through. southeastern 
Virginia, eastern North and South Caro- 
lina, Florida, Mississippi, and Louisiana. | 

He said that the investigating trip! 
was in connection with the development 
of a more specific program of purchase 
of areas for forest preservation, and to 
apprise the National Forest Commission 


|of conditions in the areas contemplated. 


The Commission a year approved a 
general program of: 2,500,000. 
acres throughout the entire southern pine 
region. Certain areas have been sug- 
gested for consideration and the investi- 
gation of these and other areas was with 
a view to determining the real situation 
with respect to them and the reporting | 
of the facts for the information of the 
Forest Commission. ; 


American Exports 
To Finland Expand) 


Total Foreign Trade of Euro-| 
pean Nation Also Is Larger. 


Imports into Finland from the United 
States were valued at 107,000,900 marks 
(the mark is $.0251) during May against 
83,000,000 marks during April and ex- 
ports were 43,000,000 marks in May com- | 
pared to 53,000,000 in. April, according | 
to cables from the American Commercial 
Attache at Helsingfors,- Fredrick B. 
Lyons, made public by the Department 
of Commerce July 8. Finland’s entire 
foreign trade was very active, accord-| 
ing to Mr. Lyon. The full text of the} 
Department’s statement follows: 

Finland’s foreign trade was very ac- 





ity, or description of traffic to any undue 


or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage | 


in any respect whatsoever. 


That the free split-delivering of car-} 


load shipments disadvantages and preju- 


ering by the Argonaut and Isthmian | dices, those here attracting it, and pre- | 


| fers and advantages their competitors, is 
abundantly demonstrated throughout the 
record, It will be observed from the 
provision of the statute above quoted, 
however, that the character of preference 


|}and advantage on theone hand and the 


prejudice and disadvantage on the other 
which comes within the prohibition of 
the statute ix that which.is undue or un- 
reasonable. In the language of a well 
considered Federal court decision con- 
struing an identically phrased provision 
of another regulatory statute it is said: 

“The standard by which to determine 
when an advantage to one or a prejudice 
to some other is undue or unreasonable 
When- 
ever it is sufficient in amount to be sub- 
stantial and of importance to either the 
one receiving the advantage, or to the 
one suffering the prejudice, it must be 
held to be undue or unreasonable.” I. C. 
C. v. C. O., 128 Fed. 59, 70. ° 

Of pertinence in this relation is the 
testimony of many witnesses represent- 


tive during May. Imports were valued 
at 819,000,000 marks as against 711,000,- 
| 000 marks in April. Exports also were | 
‘higher, totaling 498,000,000 marks, as} 
against 369,000,000 marks in April. 
The import surplus for the month was 
1,000,000 marks, while that for the 
| first five months was 1,164,000,000 marks 
as against 1,586,000,000 marks for the 
same period of 1928. 

Imports from the United States during | 
May were valued at 107,000,000 marks | 
as against 83,000,000 marks in April, 
and exports at 43,000,000 marks as} 
against 53,000,000 marks. | 

The expansion in both imports, and 
exports during May is reflected in the 
following figures (in metric tons) for 
the leading items (April figures in pa- 
rentheses): Coal, 98,000 (12,000); grain, 
30,000 (28,000); and sugar, 9,000 (7,500). 
| The leading exports in metric tons were 
| (April figures in parentheses): Pulp, 
| 66,000 (70,000); paper, 25,000 (28,000); 
| plywood, 10,500 (12,000); and lumber, 
| 149,500,000 (9,900,000). (Mark par, | 
$0.0251.) 


26 
ve 


businesses due to competitors’ ability to} 
avail of the free split carload privilege. 
Section 22 of the Act of course author- 


lit to distant points for table use. 


ing Pacific Coast jobbers, wholesalers,| izes the Board after investigation upon 
manufacturers and retailers setting forth) complaint alleging violation of Section 
the deleterious effects of the respond-|16 or other regulatory sections of the 


With the exception of The American | 
Hardware Corporation, all of the 30 of 
these interveners who testified voiced the 
value to- them of split deliveries and 
their desire that the respondents con- 
tinue the making of the same, but are | 
divided im that some of them 


colors—red, green. yellow, crosses, cir- 
| cles, crosses in circles, X’s, and so forth. 
| Each particular Pacific Coast port of 
| discharge has its separate and distinct 
port mark.” 

In the same tenor with this reply is 
are agree-| the testimony on behalf of the 11 car- 
able to a charge over and above the} riers having conference membership that 
carload rate for such privilege. The! split delivery “invoices breaking up a 
American Hardware Corporation sup-| carload of freight at the Atlantie Coast 
ports the position of the complainant.| port into a number of smaller segments, 

Eleven of the 16 carriers named a8|the separation and stowage of them in 
respondents aver that the granting of|the vessel, and the continued mainte- 
split deliveries of carload shipments at| nance of the separate identity of the lots 
the same rates as charged for solid car-| at destinations.” In short, there is of 
load deliverics results from the respond-| record nothing which indicates any 
ents Argonaut and Isthmian lines doing | material difference between the respect- 
so, and that competitive conditions have}ive carriers’ methods of handling; nor 
forced them to adopt the same action.’ is there upon the record any tenable 
Of the other respondents represented | —___ 7 
one, the Calmar Steamship Corporation, 
asserts i. was forced into the practice | Mail S. 8, Co, = 
to meet the competition of lines that) | 2---American-Hawaiian, Arrow, C, & E., 
had already adopted it, ani that it is| Dollar, Luckenbach, Munson-McCormick, 


1.—Dimon 8. S. Corp, and Panama 


ents’ free split-delivery service upon 
their respective businesses ranging 
from five to ninety per cent shrinkage 
in volume. Significant also is the testi- 
mony by a considerable number of East- 
ern manufacturers affirming the great 
advantage accruing to them by virtue of 
their use of such service, and the ex- 
| pressions by shippers that the use of the 
split delivery privilege is of value to them 
and that they are willing to pay for it. 


Practice Is Declared 
To Be Unreasonable 


dence the prejudice and disadvantage 
encountered by the complainant and sup- 
porting interveners and their traffic, as 
well as the preference and advantage ac- 
corded to their competitiors and such 
| competitors’ split delivered traffic, are 
}upon the record established to be both 
}undue and unreasonable, Although not 
|of influence to the above determination, 





ae . Oces Trans ‘t, Pans : cific aker 
both “willing and desirous to return to Tra eee Willian cite, QUaner. 
its former practice whereby appropriate} 3 1, ¢, L. rates of respondents are in 
additiomal charges were made for split) most ¢ 


dcliveries.” Two of the 
5 


ases 50 cents per 100 pounds higher 
respondents |than their corresponding C, L, rates, 


reference is appropriate at this point to 
the testimony of a number of receivers 
of less-than-carload shipments 
forth the detrimental effect upon their 


‘ 


In short, by the preponderance of evi- | 


setting | 


| statute to make such order as it deems 
| proper. After examination of .all the 
facts, circumstances and argument of 
| record, the Board should conclude and 
| decide in the instant’ investigation that 
for the future the according by the re- 
spondents herein to carload shipments 
which are split-delivered at two or more 

Pacific Coast ports the same rates as 
are assessed solid carload shipments de- 
livered at one port will constitute undue 
jand unreasonable preference and un-|} 
{due and unreasonable prejudice’ as be-| 
tween persons and descriptions of traffic 
in violation of paragraph 1 of Setcion 
16 of the Shipping Act, 1916, and a 
prohibitory order for the future should 
be entered, 

From the foregoing report it is evi- 
dent that to eliminate the undue and 
unreasonable preference and the undue 
and unreasonable prejudice found in 
this proceeding the respondents should 


tion—allowance for thesduty on the fresh 
fish- and allowance for shrinkage in 
manufacture. One hundred pounds of 
fresh salmon will yield only 70 pounds 
of canned. Thus the canner who pays 
2 cents per pound duty on the fresh fish 
(act of 1922) has an additi»nal cost of 
0.86 cent per pound chargeable to loss in 
weight in preparing the fish for canning. 

The problem of a duty on the fresh 
salmon used in canning, however, lends 
itself to solution by simple mathematical 
calculation only with respect to the prod- 
uct of a limited area on Puget Sound 
adjacent to the international line where 
it is physically practicable to ee the 
fresh fish for canning. Full compensa- 
tion for the fresh-fish duty is, therefore, 
apparently réeded in this region. 

The salmon canner of Alaska or of the; 
Columbia River region, howevér, even 
were there no customs duties on raw 
salmon, would not import because of the 
distance’of his plant from British Co- 
lumbia. This does not mean that the} 
Alaskan and Columbia River producers 
may not be indirectly affected by the 
duty on raw salmon. If such duty were} 
removed, it is possible that efficient Pu- | 
get Sound canneries could use cheaper 





ing that the present duties are effective) ! 


Expanding. 


rom Page 1.) 


of the United States. On the Atlantic 
coast of Canada, however, there is an 
annual production of about 5,000,000 
pounds, a considerable portion of which 
is exported to the New England States, 
where it commands a high price because 
of its freshness. 

As between the Pacifie coast products 
of the two countries the fishing seasons 
are the same and transportation costs 
are the same from Seattle, Wash., and 
Portland, Oreg.,” the principal United 
States sources, and Vancouver, British 
Columbia, and Prince Rupert, British Co- 
lumbia, the principal Canadian sources. 
The major producing regions of Alaska 
are too remote to compete in the United 
States. The southern part of southeast- 


ern Alaska, although its supply is large, | 
must sell chiefly in the State of Wash- | 


ington, shipment of fresh salmon to more 
distant markets being impossible because 
the fish would deteriorate in transit. 


It is estimated that the annual United | 


States consumption of fresh salmon 
ranges between 30,000,000 and. 40,000,000 
pounds, of which probably about 10 per 


cent is imported. United States exports | 


of fresh salmon are negligible. 


Frozen salmon is prepared during the 
relatively short period of heavy pro- 
duction for use in the winter, when fresh 
salmon from the sea fisheries is com- 
paratively scarce and prices are high. 
Canada is now (1929) the only competi- 
tor, but Siberia is a potential rival, for 
it has already gained a United States 
market for frozen halibut produced in 
the same region as salmon. 


The competitive status of the United 
States and Canada frozen-salmon indus- 
tries differs from that of the fresh-fish 
industry in that the distance from mar- 
ket of the Alaskan supply does not affect 
its use for freezing. As already stated, 
imports of frozen salmon probably do 
not exceed 2,000,000 pounds annually, 
and may be less than 1,000,000 pounds. 
Domestic production in 1928 approxi- 
mated 13,000,000 pounds and exports in 
the same year 3,000,000 pounds, about 
half of which went to the United King- 
dom, where they were offered for sale 
in competition with Canadian and New- 
foundland frozen salmon and _fresh- 
caught local salmon. Frozen salmon is 
dutiable in the United States at 2 cents 
per pound. 


Canned Salmon Trade 
For Four Years Listed 


The average annual trade of the 
United States in canned salmon in the 


Production, 303,783,000 pounds; 


‘Minority Senators 


To Seek Publicity 
For Tariff Protests 


Mr. Harrison Says Threats of 
Reprisals Are Broadly 
Hinted in Foreign 
Countries. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

what may follow upon a generally: up- 
ward revision of rates. Press reports 
from abroad also indicate, he said, the 
extent to which feeling has been en- 
gendered by rates in the House bill, 

“As determined an effort will be made 
to have these foreign communications 
made public as was successfully made 
to have the Finance Committee hold pub- 
lic hearings rather than to take testi- 





(+ 


mony in secret,” said Senator Harrison. p» 


Minority members of the committee, 
including Senators Simmons (Dem.), of 
North Carolina; Harrison; King (Dem.), 
of Utah; George (Dem.), of Georgia; 
Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts; Bark- 
ley (Dem.), of Kentucky; Thomas 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma; and Connally 
(Dem.), of Texas, are unaninious in as- 
serting that the administrative sections 
of the Smoot-Hawley bill will prove the 
subject of greatest controversy . when 
the Finance Committee is preparing its 
report on the measure. Senators Harri- 
son and Connally describe these sections 
as “the real battleground of the tariff 
fight.” 


Will Submit Sugar Scehdule. 

The administrative featu es of the bill 
bear particularly on the flexible tariff 
provisions which Senato~ Simmons de- 
scribes as the surrender of an “essenti- 
ally legislative fun¢tion to the executive 
branch of the Government.” 


It is expected that the last subcom- 
mittee meeting to take testimony on rate 
adjustment will be that of the group on 
metals and metal manufactures, pre- 
sided over by Senator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania. The final testimony wil! 
be given by representatives of the auto- 
mobile industry invited to appear on the 
morning of July 11, and the full com- 
mittee will meet that afternoon to 
take up the free list. It is when -the 
full committee meets that Senator 
Smoot will submit for consideration a 
sliding-scale schedule for sugar rates 
which he has prepared and declares will 


jresult in a lower rate than that of three 


cents carried in the House bill. 
Views in Automobiles Sought 
Alvin Macauley, president of the Nati- 


}onal Automobile Chamber of Commerce 


and of the Packard Motor Company, has 





| advised Senator Reed that he will testify 
}on 
1 |carries the same rates as the 1922 act, 
British Columbia raw. material (assum- | 4-year period, 1925-1928, is summarized: |25 per cent ad valorem, t 
im- | announced that he has also been advised 


the automobile paragraph . which 


Senator Reed 


and force a reduction in the domestic| ports (maximum), 909,000 pounds; total, |that Henry Ford, Alfred P. Sloan,-presi- 


price received for the ‘canned product of 
Alaska and. of the Columbia River. 


All Salmon Classed 
As Fresh Fish 


Calculation of the exact amount of the 
duty: on-the fresh fish to be included in 
the dtuy on the canned fish, so that it 
will,apply to the major part of the in- 
dustry, is thus shown to be impossible. 
A duty that is compensatory for the Pu- 
get Sound canners may be protective for 
the Alaskan canners. The mild-cured 
product (lightly salted salmon sides) is 
in essentially the same category as 
canned salmon with respect to compensa- 
tory duties. 

Raw saimon.—Salmon as landed by 
fishermen is ~classified as fresh fish re- 
gardless of its subsequent use. There is, 
however, the so-called fresh-salmon 
trade which does not process the fish, 
but simply sells it locally or packs it in 
crushed ice in wooden boxes and alge 
n 
this report the trade in salmon intended 
for the fresh-fish market is discussed sep- 
arately because of its distinct competi- 
tive problems. 

Raw ‘salmon is provided for under par- 
agraph 717 of the tariff act of 1922 as 
“Fish, fresh, * * * or packed in ice: | 
* * * salmon, * * * 2 cents per pound; 
* * *” Imports come almost entirely 
from Canada, but the exact quantity im- 
ported fresh is not known because offi- 
cial statistics give fresh and frozen sal- 
mon together. It is estimated that of 
the 6,028,000 pounds of fresh and frozen 
salmon imported in 1928, not over 2,000,- 
000 pounds were frozen. The remaining 
4,028,000 were sold fresh for immediate | 
consumption or for mild curing. | 

Comparatively little raw salmon pay- 
ing a 2-cent per pound ¢ustoms duty is 
subsequently canned, because of the rela- 
tive market prices of the fresh and 
canned fish. Under the tariff act of 1913, 
with raw salmon on the free list, there 
were at times relatively large imports— 
24,000,000 pounds in 1916—largely the 
lower-priced varieties' made use of by 
border canning companies. During the 
period of free entry imports fluctuated 
widely from year to year because of va- 
riations in the natural “runs” of fish, it 
being the practice of border canneries to} 
import raw fish only during periods of 
short local supply. Another develop- 
ment of the free entry period was in- 
creased imports of red chinook salmon 
for mild curing. Available data indicate 
that this trade has declined since the raw 
product became dutiable. : 

Application has been made to the Tar- 
iff Commission for different rates of spe- 
cific duties on the several species of sal- 
mon because of the wide variation in 
price. Such rates would be impracticable 
because of the difficulty of distinguishing 
the several species. The present rate of 
2 cents per pound applies alike to ayl 
species of fresh and frozen salmon. An 
ad valorem rate of duty would effect a 
variation in the duties on the several 
species, but this form of duty would 
probably lead to administrative difficul- 
ties, as the several species are so similar 
in appearance that they are not easily 
distinguishable, nor is it a simple matter 
to determine their value. The price of 
fresh salmon changes materially from 
day to day, and consignments of several 
species in a single car lot are common. 


Fresh and Frozen Products 


Are Essentially Similar 

Fresh and frozen salmon are essen- 
tially alike. To the average consumer 
the frozen product immediately after be- 
ing thawed out is not distinguishable 
from the fresh, but it usually sells for 
slightly less because it lacks the firm- 
ness of texture, delicate flavor, and keep- 
ing qualities of the strictly fresh prod- 
uct, 


consumption, 256,384,000 pounds. 

Besides its natural advantage of a 
large supply of fish, the United States 
canning industry has had, since its incep- 
tion, the advantage of a customs duty 
ranging from 15 per cent to 30 per cent 
ad valorem. Since the present duty of 
25 per cent ad valorem became effective 
(act of 1922) the imports of the cheaper 
grades of canned salmon have almost 
ceased and the imports of the fancy 
grades have substantially declined. This 
is highly significant if it be remembered 


| that Canada exports about 80° per cent 


of its production and Siberia at least 
95 per cent. 


In the United States market the 
prices of canned salmon are set in the 
same way as those of other important 
canned foods, such as pineapple, spinach, 
corn, peas, and tomatoes. When the 
packing season is well advanced, it is 
customary in all these industries for a 
few large packers to announce “opening 
prices,” which smaller producers use as 
a guide for their quotations. Salmon 
eanning is, however, concentrated in 
fewer hands than most other canning in- 
dustries. In 1928 five packers produced 
64 per cent of the pack of sockeye or 
read salmon, the most valuable species, 
although these five packers produced only 
26 per cent of the total pack of all kinds 
of canned salmon. 


The control of the foréign industry is 


304,683,000 pounds; exports, 48,299,000; | dent of General Motors and W. C, White, 


president of the White Truck Company, 
will either testify in person or send an 
authorized representative to ‘speak ‘in 
their behalf, 

The automobile paragraph also carries 
a retaliatory clause permitting the rates 
to be raised as high as 50+ per eent ad 
valorem to meet the level of foreign 
rates that might be imposed: 


“4 


company 79 per cent of the total Siberiang 
pack. The opening price of canned sal- 
mon are usually announced in August 
and are guaranteed against a decline un- 
til January. As the opening prices are 
published before the close of the canning 
season, subsequent quotations on one 
or more varieties may diverge from the 
opening price if unexpected changes oc- 
cur in the runs of fish. Long periods 
ensue, however, when price quotations 
do not change, and for some varieties 
a single price may be maintained 
throughout an entire season. 


Siberian Industry 
Expands Rapidly 


In the foreign markets the prices are 
materially affected by the annual varia- 
tions in the combined pack of the United 
States, Canada, and Siberia. | The rapid 
xpansion of the Siberian industry in 
ey years has been the outstanding 
factor in the foreign canned-salmon 
markets for red salmon,and the increas- 


in the hands of even fewer companies. | ing production in Siberia of the cheaper 


In 1928 five companies put up 88 per 
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effect an adjustment in rates and/or 
charges which will adequately reflect the | 
substantial additional service performed 


in connection with split delivering car- 
jload shipments at two or more ports. 


In the trade in fresh salmon competi- 
tion is. principally between the domestic 
Pacific coast product and the Pacific 
coast product of Canada. Practically no 
salmon is caught on the Atlantic coast 
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Quarantine Raised 
Against Travel from 


China and Philippines 


Executive Order Restricts 
Entrance to United States 
As Precaution Against 
Spinal Meningitis. 








Temporary restrictions against en- 
trance into the United States of travel- 


s from China and the Philippine 
Islands have been ordered by President 
Hoover, because of an epidemic of cer- 
ebro-spinal meningitis. Seventeen cases 
have been detected among Oriental 

rage passengers. 

rat pl go the executive order, dated 
June 21, and made public, July 8, by a 
Department of State, follows in ful 
 aandeulins Order (No. 5143) restricting 
for the time being the transportation of 
passengers from certain ports in the 
Orient to a United States port: : 

Whereas there have arrived period- 
ically at Pacific Coast ports since Novem- 
ber, 1928, a total of 17 trans-pacific 
passenger-carrying vessels, _with epi- 
demic cerebrospinal meningitis infection 
existing on board among Oriental steer- 

ers; ; 
ont tL saaeees, the continued arrival of 
vessels having epidemic cerebrospinal 
meningitis infection board has overtaxed 
the combined available quarantine facili- 
ties of federal and local health authori- 
ties and that, nothwithstanding the 
quarantine defense, there exists danger 
of intreducing this disease into the 
ited States; 
VFaotetors in order to prevent the fur- 
ther introduction of epidemic cerebro- 
spinal meningitis from foreign ports 


into the United States, by virtue of the | 


authority vested in me by Section 7 of 
the Act of Congress approved February 
15, 1893, entitled “An Act granting ad- 
ditional quarantine powers and impos- 
ing additional duties upon the Marine 
Hospital Service,” it is ordered that no 
persons may be introduced directly or 
indirectly by transshipment or otherwise 
into the United States or any of its pos- 
sessions or dependencies from any port 
in China (including Hong Kong) or the 
Philippine Islands for such period of 
time as may be deemed necessary, ex- 
cept under such conditions as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the 


Treasury. 
This order shall take effect from and 


fter this date. 
. (Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. 


The White House, June 21, 1929. 





Soda Fountains Becoming 
More Popular in Germany 


Soda fountains are growing more and 
more popular in Germany, according to 
a report from the consul at Frankfort- 
on-Main, Edward A. Dow, made public 
on July 9 by the Department of Com- 
merce. The Department’s statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

Two nes establishments were opened 
within ore month recently in Frankfort 
alone; although the two new fountains 
sell only soft drinks soda fountains have 


been installed in several of t!.e larger | 


coffee houses in the city, he adds. 
Paper cups are not yet used in Frank- 
fort soda fountains, he states, although 


try. Only four concerns in Germany 
make paper cups for such use. 


Movement of Gold 
To Japan Increased 





Imports of Precious Metal Are 
Mostly from United States. 


Gold and silver bullion and coin im- 
ported into Japan in the first quarter of 
1929 amounted to $78,838.00, all from the 
United States, excepting $61 imported 
from China. 

The full text of advices for the consul 
at Tokyo, C. L. DeVault, made public 
July 8, by the Department of Commerce, 
follows: : 

Gold and silver coin and bullion imports 
during the first quarter of 1929 totaled 
$78,638, of which $72,758 was gold bul- 
lion imported in March from the United 
States and $5,880 silver coin from the 
United States and China. 

The gold imports exceeded those in 
,the first quarter of 1928 by 21.5 per cent. 
The silver imports were less than one- 
third as large as in the first three months 
of 1927. No silver coin or bullion was 
imported in the first quarter of 1928. 

There were, of course, no gold coin or 
bullion exports during the first quarter 
of 1929, owing to the embargo, which has 
remained effective since 1917, with the 
exception of certain emergency ship- 
ments madé under government sanction 
to New York and London in 1925, 1926, 
and 1927 in aid of yen exchange. There 
are many indications that the removal of 
the gold embargo is imminent. | 

The entire imports »f gold and silver | 
coin and bullion in the quarter under re- 
view, with the exception of $61 of silver 
coin from China, were received from the 
United States. 


For Dog Remedies 


Drugs for Various Named Dis-| 
eases Held to Be Misbranded., 


Drugs or medicines labeled as treat- 
ments for such dog ailments as distem- 
per, so-called “running” or barking fits, 
black tongue, «emodectic or folicular 
mange, or for all types of worms found 
in dogs shall be considered misbranded 
within the meaning of the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act, according to a statement 
of officials of the Food, Drug, and In- | 
secticide Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, The statement, is- 
sued July 8, follows in full text. 

No drug or combination of drugs 
known t> veterinary science can truth- 
fully be offered to the public as a treat- 
ment for such dog ailments as distemper, 
the so-called “running” or barking fits, 
black tongue, demodectic or folicular 
mange, or for all types of worms found 
in dogs. 

Drugs labeled for these diseases, or 
bearing any names suggesting these con- 
ditions, or labeled with such a phrase as | 
“formerly called distemper medicine,” 
are misbranded within the meaning of 
the Federal food and drugs act. 


‘|for what they can make out of it, and 
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Policy of Congress in Passing Bills 


To Construct Toll Bridges Is Opposed || 


with few exceptions, are not public- 
spirited citizens. They are in the game 


in many instances their operations do 
not extend beyond that of securing the 
franchise from Congress and _ peddling 
the grant after selling the idea to some 
construction company. . 

They either receive cash or common 
stock in the project in return for the 
consent Congress grants for the con- 
struction of the bridge. The consent of 
Congress to construct a bridge does not 
cost 1 penny, and there is absolutely no 
reason why anyone should pay for the 
assignment of a franchise. In most in- 
stances the original promoter, who prob- 
ably lives hundreds of miles away from 
the location of the bridge, not even in| 
the same State, steps out of the picture} 
when he disposes of the franchise. 


Franchise Assigned 
In Seven of Ten Cases 


Under : clause in the bills passed in 
the Sixty-ninth and the Seventieth Con- 
gresses a report must be filed with the 
Secretary of War showing the cost of 
construction, financing, and so forth. 
Ten such reports have been filed. In 7 
out of the 10 cases the grantee assigned 
the franchise. Only in 2 cases has the 
cost been approved—the bridge at Neals 
Landing, Ga., and at Eagle Pass, Tex. 
| At Neals Landing, Ga., the grantee 
| constructed the bridge, which cost $105,- 
| 911.88, and the financing and promotion 
charges were only $842.73. A complete 
analysis has not been made in connection 
with the other reports, but it is inter- 
esting to note the cost of financing and 
promotion of some of the other projects. 
A new bridge was constructed at Nor- 
folk, Va.; cost of construction, $799,- 
298.12; cost of financing and promotion, 
| $218,550.69, or over 25 per cent for 
| financing and promotion, while at Mason, 
W. Va., a bridge cost $711,102.84 to con- 





struct, and the promotion and financing 
cost was $65,527.89. 


At Steubenviile, Ohio, the new bridge 
cost $894,890.12, and the financing and 
promotion charges were $76,322,57. The 
bridge at Cape Girardeau, Mo., total 
cost, $1,587,614.40, including real prop- 
erty, not analyzed as to construction cost, 
showed $144,328.58 for financing and pro- 
motion. The bridge at Louisiana, Mo., 
showed a total cost of $901,876.21, while 
the financing and promotion cost was 
$92,500. 

The return on the bridges constructed 
across the Mississippi River at Alton, 
Ill., and across the Missouri River near 
that point shows the cost of the two 
structures to be $2,236,177.41. The origi- 
nal franchises were granted to Alfred L. 
McCauley, who assigned them to the 
Alton-St. Louis Bridge Company. This 
report has not been analyzed, and there- 
fore the cost of construction, cost of real 
property, and promoting and financing 
charges are not available. 

When the figures submitted are finally 
analyzed information will be availabe 
as to just how much it costs to finance 
and promote all bridges constructed since 
the new paragraph has been inserted in 
the bills. 


Bridge-building Obstructed 
By Private Opposition 


What is declared to be the policy of 
Congress is outlined as being, first, to 
encourage the construction of highway 
bridges by public authorities whenever 
it can be done, and unless the bridge 
committee is convinced that the bridge 
can not or will not be constructed by 
public authority the franchise will not 
be granted for private construction, 

In this connection it would be interest- 
ing to know why the State of Indiana 
was held up for so long a period in 1928 
in getting consideration of a bill under 
which it desired a permit to construct a 
bridge across the Ohio River at Evans- 
ville. At that time a bill to authorize 
a private concern to construct a bridge 
at this point was pending. 

It is interesting also in this connection 
to note that the State of Kentucky, which 
|entered into an agreement with the State 
of Indiana for the construction of a 
bridge over the Ohio River at Evansville, 
has found it necessary to appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court in order 
to try to clear the way for the two 
States to build the proposed bridge, since 
Indiana finds its hands tied by injunctive 
orders issued by the courts of that State 
at the ostensible instance of certain 
citizens but in fact at the instance of 
the private interests, who were granted 
an authorization to build a bridge at this 
point at the same time the State was 
granted such authority. 

Reference is made to the public’s in- 
terests being so well safeguarded by the 
right of condemnation conferred upon 
the States in the bridge bills as now 
passed. The State could condemn these 
without the special authorization in the 
congressional enactments, and the only 
feature of this of special interest is that 
after the elapse of a certain time the 
amount of damages or compensation is 
limited. This period is usually 20 years 


of intestinal worms, these drugs are 
more or less specific and cannot be rec- 
ommended, either alone or in mixtures 
of drugs, for all types of worms infest- 
ing dogs. Makers of these products 
should therefore confine their claims to 
the worm or worms against which the 
product is effective. 

Mange cures will also be deemed mis- 


| branded when their makers claim them 
| to be merely mange cures without speci- 


fing the particular form of mange. 
For demodetic or folicular mange, there 
are no effective treatments known, while 
for the sarcoptic. form effective medi- 
cines should name sarcoptic mange. The 
use of the term “mange” unqualified, is 
a violation of the Federal food and 
drugs act and also of the Federal insect- 
icide act. According to the latter act, 
correct labeling should also include the 
name and percentage of each inert in- 
gredient or the name and percentage 
amount of each active ingredient and 
the total percentage of inert ingredients. 
Erroneous Impression Created. 
Some manufacturers of dcg medicines 
have removed all curative and therapeu- 
tic claims relative to these diseases from 
the labels of the actual containers., They 
still violate the law, however, by includ- 
ing circulars in the shipments, written 
in such a way as to unduly lay emphasis 
on some particular or recognizable symp- 
tom of the disease for which they are 
offering their drug product. By doing 
this, the erroneous impression is created 





While there are drugs known to be 
effective in ridding dogs of certain types | 


(ge 


that to treat the symptom the disease 
itself is effectively treated. 


Representative. Cochran Says Passage of Such Statutes Is 
Not in the Interest of the Public. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


or more, regardless of the size of the 
bridge. 

The statement is made in the article 
that the measure cf damages is limited 
at any time after the. expiration of 5, 
10, or 15 years, depending on the loca- 
tion and size of the bridge. It would 
be a reasoneble statement to say that 
not 1 per cent of the private toll bridges 
authorized have less than a 20-year pe- 
riod stipulated in them before the lim- 
ited: damages or compensation provision 
becomes operative. 


Abuse of Toll Franchises 
Not Regulated by Law 


There is no adequate protection af- 
forded under the present form of bridge 
bills against the dishonest or fraudulent 
padding of costs.. There is no public 
highway authority which is given any 
authority as to the location, plans, speci- 
fications, type, and cost of any privately 
authorized toll bridge in the regular 


forms for bridge bills now being used.| the private toll-bridge interests to pre- 


A private toll bridge being constructed 





| 





The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
July 8, 1929. 


11:30 a. m.—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. 





3:30 p. m.—President Hoover from the | 


Executive Offices touched an electric but- 
ton starting the printing presses of the 
Chicago Daily News in its new building. 

Remainder of Day: Engaged with sec- 


retarial staff and in answering mail cor-| 


respondence. 





across the Colorado River near Blythe, 
Calif, collapsed after it was almost com- 
pleted. The reference is made to a 
number of bridges which are being con- 
structed across the Ohio River, and the 
statement is made that none of them 
could or would be constructed by the 
States with which they connect. 

The States of Kentucky and Missouri 
have both made provision for construct- 
ing interstate as well as intrastate 
bridges. The same is true of the States 
of Tennessee and Arkansas, and be- 
tween the last-named States there is 
now under construction a viaduct at the 
crossing of the Mississippi River at Mem- 
phis, which when completed will be over 
wo miles long and will cost about 
$1,500,000. 

A tremendous fight was staged by 





Appointment of a committee of spe- 
cialists who are not on the staff of the 
Department of Agriculture to study and 
report on the fruit fly in Florida was 
announced July 8 by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde. Mr. Hyde 
feels that specialists outside the Depart- 
ment should collaborate with the regular 
staff because of the nation-wide concern 
in the problem, the announcement pointed 
out. The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

The Secretary of Agriculture has ap- 
pointed certain specialists to study and 
report on the fruit fly in Florida, point- 
ing out that he believes his department 
specialists are as competent to pass 











crossing of the Mississippi River as a 
public proposition in order that it might 
be converted into a private toll bridge. 
It soon will be constructed, however, and 
by the time that it is completed the tolls 
on the old viaduct which it replaces -will 
have paid the entire cost of the improve- 
ment to the State of Arkansas and the 





vent this improvement at the Memphis new viaduct will be toll free. 


February 21st 
Ground broken for construction 


| UNION PRODUCE TERMINAL 





June 27th—Terminal completed in 100 working days 
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Specialists Who Are Not Connected 
| With Government to Study Fruit F ly 


Intensive Inquiry into Situation to Be Made in Infested 
District Following Meeting in Washington. 





judgment on the problem as any others 
obtainable, but in view of. the enormous 
expenditures now clearly shown to be 


needed to continue the campaign of | 


eradication, and the nation-wide concern 
in the problem, he feels that he should 
have the benefit of the judgment: of 
specialists outside of the Department of 
Agriculture best able to render an opin- 
ion on the possibility of a successful 
conclusion of the campaign. 

For this purpose the Secretary an- 
nounces the appointment of the follow- 
ing: Vernon Kellogg, permanent secre- 
tary, National Research Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; H. A. Morgan, president, 
University of Tennessee; T. P. Cooper, 
dean, college of Agriculture, Director of 
Extension Work, Lexington, Ky.; Vic- 
tor R. Gardener, director, State Experi- 
ment Station and professor of horticul- 
ture, State College, East Lansing, Mich.; 
T. P. Headlee, professor of entomology, 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, State 
Entomologist of New Jersey and’ ento- 
mologist of State Experiment Station; 
G. A. Dean, head, Department of Ento- 
mology, State Agricultural College, and 


SPEED 
RECORD 


on construction of 


Two buildings over 1000 feet long, 3 miles of concrete platforms, 
70,000 square yards of concrete paving, 10 miles of track 
—built complete in 100 working days! 


HE new Detroit Union Produce Terminal—described as the finest 
plant of its kind in the world—is now complete and serving the 
produce and transportation interests and, through them, the people of 


Detroit and vicinity. 


The new terminal was built in record time. 


Ground—covered with snow and ice and frozen to a depth of two 


feet—was broken on February 21st. 


It took only 100 working days to build the terminal! 


We designed and built the entire terminal, carrying along plans 


and construction at the same time. 


We offer to manufacturing and business interests an unusual 
experience in the rapid construction—with or without design—of 
shops, factories, warehouses, railroad work, power developments, office 


and monumental buildings. 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 


eee Seen seeetensnenennenseeee~-esenseerneprarennapsonjanueeiemeeeal ile 
MAXIMUM RETURN TO CLIENTS PER DOLLAR INVESTED 


4 


INCORPORATED 
DWIGHT P. ROBINSON, PreEsIDENT 


PHILADELPHIA 
BUENOS AIRES 


NEWARK 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


CHICAGO 
MONTREAL 


70,000 square yards of concrete 
paving—the equivalent of six 
miles of 20 ft. highway. 


10 miles of tracks, including 
40 frogs and 39 switches. 


3 miles of yard drains and 


sewers, 


used. 


54,000 cubic yards of concrete 
poured, of which 30,000 yards 
were poured in one month! 


Only 100 working days required 
for construction. 


Terminal was occupied in 84 


working days. 








DETROIT UNION 
PRODUCE TERMINAL 


Two buildings 70 x 1044 ft. of 

two stories, concrete andbrick, 

containing huge storage space, ag 
general offices, auction auditot- oe 
ium, telegraph offices, space a 
for a branch bank, restaurant, 

etc. A mile of platforms at the 

buildings; 2 miles of inspection 

and teaming platforms. 


Power house, stevedore build- 
ing, incinerator building. 


Facilities for icing cars any- 
where in the Terminal. 


3,200 men were employed. 
331,500 bags of cement were 


The terminal is owned by the Green 

Real Estate Company and used by the 

Pennsylvania Railroad, Pere Marquette 
Railroad and Wabash Railway. 





| of eradication and for any recommenda- 
| tions they may wish to make as 
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entomologist, State Experiment Station, 
Manhattan, Kans.; and H. J. Quayle, pro- 
fessor of entomology, University of Cal- 
ifornia, and ‘Entomologist of Citrus Ex- 
periment Station, Riverside. 

These specialists met in Washin 
July 8. They will proceed to Florida to 
make an intensive study of the situation 
as a basis for a‘report on the possibility — 
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The J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation 


An organization well 
equipped to furnish 
information regarding 
prospective engineering 
enterprises throughout 
the world. 


43 Exchange Pl. 
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Taxation 


oficiaries Are Taxable for Income 
From Perpetuities Illegally Devised 


District Court Finds That Accumulated Revenues Have 
: Become Distributive at Once. 


Estate or HENRY MAYER, PETITIONER. Y. 

_ COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Docket Nos. 18325, 37209, Boarp oF 
TAX APPEALS. 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
sought to tax as income to this petitioner 
certain sums received by the trustees 


thereof, and payment was resisted on the 
ground that such sums constituted in- 
come to the beneficiaries. 


Under the will of the testator, a trust 
estate was created and the eventual dis- 
position of the property directed. The 
will,, however, provided for accumula- 
tion of rents, issues and profits in vioia- 
tion of a State statute prohibiting per- 
petuities, and the same statute declared 
that instruments containing such provi- 
sions were void in toto. On these facts, 
the Board of Tax Appeals ordered a judg- 
ment of no deficiency against the estate, 
or, in other words, ruled that tne bene- 
ficiaries were subject to the tax since 
the income had become distributive at 
once whether distributed or not. 


Charles H. English, for the petitioner; 
A. H. Fast for the Commisisoner. 


Proceedings to Redetermine 
Income Tax Deficiencies 


The full text of the findings of fact 
and the opinion of the Board follows: 


These are proceedings for the rede- 
termination of deficiencies in income tax 
as follows: (Docket No. 18325) $1,950.44 
for 1920; $3,240.93 for 1921; and $9,- 
124.92 for 1922; (Docket No. 37209) 
$6,638.36 for 1923. The only error al- 
leged by the petitioner, which has not 
been settled by stipulation, is whéther 
the respondent erred in holding that the 
petitioner was a discretionary trust, and 
in taxing the income to it instead of to 
the beneficiaries. The proceedings were 
consolidated for hearing and decision. 


The petitioner is a trust estate cre- 
ated by the last will and testament of 
Henry Mayer, deceased, who died at the 
City of Erie, Erie County, Pa., in 1915. 
Martin C. Mayer, James Ross Mayer, 
Henry E. Mayer and Joseph G. Mayer 
are the duly appointed and acting trus- 
tees of said estate, having been ap- 
pointed executors and trustees under the 
last will and testament of said Henry 
Mayer, deceased, and bring these pro- 
ceedings in behalf of said trust estate. 
The will of said decedent, which was 
dated August 22, 1910, after making 
certain specific bequests, provided in 
material part as follows: 

All of the residue and remainder of my 
estate, real personal and mixed of what 
kind soever the same may be, and where- 
soever the same may be ‘found or located, 
I give, devise and bequeath to my executors 
and trustees hereafter named, in this my 
last will, for the following uses, 
and puropses, namely: 


trusts | 


28th Streets, Reed Street and Wayne 
Street, in said City of Erie, Pa. 

The value of said.lots at the time of 
the death of said decedent, for the pur- 
pose of determining Federal taxes due 
to profits arising from subsequent sales 
thereof, was, in the aggregate, $90,000, 
or $468.75 each. 

Included in the estate of said de- 
cedent, was a property known as the 
“Mayer Block,” the income from which 
was, under the provisions of a_ codicil 
to the last. will and testament of said 
decedent, which codicil was executed 
January 27, 1914, distributable to the 
beneficiaries periodically. 


Profit and Loss Account 
Carried by Trust Estate 


A profit and loss account was carried 
on the books of the trust estate show- 
ing as credits items of income such as 
rents, interest received and profits on 
sales of miscellaneous capital assets, and 
as charges thereto expense such as 
manager’s salary, upkeep of buildings, 
pay roll, taxes and so forth. At the 
close of each year, the balance of the 
profit and loss account, representing the 
accumulation of earnings, was carried 
forward to the following year as a sur- 
plus account. No entries were made at 
the close of any year crediting the net 
profit to the accounts of the _bene- 
ficiaries. No ledger accounts of the 
beneficiaries were carried on the books 
during the taxable years. 

The estate did not keep a journal. 
Receipts and disbursements of cash were 
recorded in the cash book, and columns | 
were kept to reflect separately the in- | 
come and expenses of each building to | 
the extent that such division was prac- | 
ticable. One column, however, was kept 
for miscellaneous items. The disburse- 
ments of cash to the beneficiaries were 
not classified, but were recorded in the 
miscellaneous column of the cash book. 
With the exception of the canceled 
checks, the cash book and the check 
book stubs constituted the only records | 
made by the trust estate showing any 
claimed distribution to the beneficiaries. 
The income of the “Mayer Block” was 
combined with the other income of the 
estate. 

_ Opinion by Trammell: The petitioner 
in its pleadings called in question the | 
correctness of the net income for the! 
taxable years as computed by the re- 
|spondent, and. alleged that -the respon- | 
| dent. erred in the calculation of rentals 
|received and in determining the amount 
of profit derived from the sale of real 
jestate. These issues were settled by 
| virtue of a stipulation of the parties, | 
filed at the hearing, wherein was set | 
forth the amount of the correct net in- | 
come for each taxable year. The 
|amounts so stipulated we have adopted 
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Rusts AND ESTATES: Income of Trusts: Distributable Income: State 


Laws: Revenue Acts of 1918 and 


1921.—Where a testator by will cre- 


ated a trust estate which provided for eventual disposition of the property 
and an. accumulation of the rents, issues and profits thereof in such a 


way as to be violative of a State statute prohibitin; 
statute holding grants or devises void in toto, held: 


perpetuities, such 
e income from the 


trust estate was distributive at once and was taxable only to the bene- 
ficiaries.—Estate of Henry Mayer, v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
(Board of Tax. Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1098, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


July 9, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


act, and the rents, issues, interests and 
profits, so directed to be accumulated con- 
trary to the provisions of this act, shall 
go to and be received by such person or 
persons as would have been entitled there- 
to if such accumulation had not been di- 
or 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
has theld, in numerous cases, that, under 
the statute above quoted, if a will creat- 
ing a trust provides for the accumulation 
of income beyond the period specified, or 
if under the provisions of the will the in- 
come might possibly be accumulated be- 
yond said period, such provision is null 


for, before that act. accumulations as 
necessarily and naturally formed par 
of the original estate as vegetable ac- 
cretions form part of the growing plant. 
In such case, as the children must wait 
for the possession of the corpus of the 
estate until the time fixed for the expira- 
tion of the precedent trust, so must they 
wait for the accretions which by natural 
growth form part of the corpus. But 
the act of 1853 has altered this, and 
made such accumulations unlawful and 
void, unless, with relation to them, its 
terms and conditions are strictly fol- 





and void in toto, and the income is dis- 
tributable to those who would be enti- 
tled to receive it if there had been no 
such provision in the will. See McKee’s 
Appeal, 96 Pa. 277; Schwartz’s Appeal, 
119 Pa. 337, 13 Atl. 212; Sharp’s Estate, 
155 Pa. 289, 26 Atl. 441; Edwards’ Es- 
tate, 190 Pa., 42 Atl. 469; and cases cited. 


Income Held to Form 
Part of Estate 


It further appears that, under deci- 
sions of the Pennsylvania courts, if the 
will contains no specific provision relat- 
ing to the disposition of the income, it 
must be regarded as forming a part of 
the corpus of the estate, and distributa- 
ble in the same manner. In other words, 


lin the absence of specific directions in|the Supreme Court in a per curiam de- 
| the will, the income accumulates as part|Cision, and the appeal dismissed. In the 
|of the corpus unless such accumulation |°Pinion of the orphan’s court, thus ap- 
| violates the act of April 18, 1853, supra,| Proved by the Supreme: Court, it was 
|in which latter event the income is dis- | Said: 


tributable to the beneficiaries. 

In the instant case, the will provides 
that the trust estate may continue dur- 
ing the lives of any three of the trus- 
tees, who are also the principal benefi- | 
ciaries. It is obvious, therefore, that the| 
life of the trust is indefinite and may 
continue the period of 21 years from the 
death of the testator, with allowance for 
the period of gestation, as provided in 
the statute. Hence, under the rule of 
the Pennsylvania courts above referred 
to, any accumulation of the income, in 
excess of the necessities of the trust it- 


lowed. 
If, in the present case, we compare 
the provisions of the will with the terms 


of the act, we will find that not only 
were the latter not complied with, but 
the testator, as we have already said, 
not having any such accumulations in 
view, never intended to comply with 
them. The extreme period allowed for 
accumulations by the act is 21 years, 
with the additional allowance of the 
ordinary time for gestation. Here the 
time is indefinite, it may be much more 
than 21 years, for it depends upon the 
life of Mrs. McKee,” 


In Sharp’s Estate, supra, the decree 
of the orphan’s court was affirmed by 


_ “The accumulation of one-half of the | 
income, as provided in the first codicil, 
is void, and Rollin taxes the same for 
life, as provided in the original will. 
The accumulation, as provided in said 
codicil, is to continue during Rollin’s 
life and the life of any widow he may 
leave, and so this provision: is void in 
toto. Washington’s Estate, 75 Pa. St. 
102; McKee’s Appeal, 96 Pa. St. 277; 
Carson’s Appeal, 99 Pa. 325; Brooks Es- 
tate, 140 Pa. St. 84, 21 Atl. Rep. 240.” 


Prior Decisions of 
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Internal | Receipts for Fiscal Year 1929 


With a comparative statement of Income Tax collected in fiscal year 1928. Figures for 
1929 are based on collectors’ telegraphic reports of June 29 and made public by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, Department of the Treasury. , 
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Oklahoma 
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South Dakota 
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Taxes. 
$554,520.64 
88,273.66 
109,681.72 
17,894,804.61 
6,511,984.83 
24,406,789.44 
606,539.16 
1,943,911.03 
2,142,612.33 
8,528,817.01 
553,409.67 
133,266.03 
40,946.69 
18,972,972.33 
1,852,568.78 
20,825,541.11 
2,635,530.12 
595,025.28 
665,097.75 
10,065,073.03 
2,095 ,034.84 
302,365.56 
4,730,634.65 
5,795,999.45 
10,938,923.15 
1,401,221.98 
190,425.98 
13,606,769.92 
611,771.48 
14,218,541.40 
1,378,883.28 
322,903.25 
64,694.83 
624,955.84 
2,224,766.13 
25,299,891.38 
27,524,657.51 
31,812.61 
* 25,284,440.32 
§2,117,020.42 
15,596,483.22 
3,153,311.72 
798,798.00 
1,832,834.73 
98,782,888.41 
234,427,672.30 
44,751.29 
13,065,821.45 
4,413,801.31 
515,775.66 
2,680,371.36 
20,675,769.78 
368,907.92 
282,735.10 
21,638,845.51 
2,238 ,272.12 
4,717,849.16 
28,594,966.79 
518,689.60 
156,929.92 
33,803.45 
4,224,220.52 
930,867.17 
830,733.06 
1,761,600.23 
89,205.81 
54,389.63 
67,305,7 42.62 
596,000.35 
2,912,548.36 
1,709,917.97 
56,567.22 
344,900.06 
192,917.29 
4,273.02 


Income Tax. 
$7,601,516.70 
2,310,604.70 
* 3,657,299.13 
68,582,763.79 
61,653,976.31 
130,236,740.10 
11,037,884.89 
40,264,013.51 
28,166,915.74 
12,859,209.91 
12,501,272.73 
5,473,247.80 
1,048,671.55 
210,203,173.68 
. /  1,220,597.11 
217,423,770.79 
25,461,642.74 
12,836,700.09 
17,269,608.89 
15,197,634.84 
12,986,140.19 
8,386,602.64 
47,009,940.12 
109,724,654.80 
140,485,006.39 
27,668,144.26 
2,325,750.31 
38,104,833.54 
13,534,444.81 
51,639,278.35 
3,048,669.22 
5,856,796.44 
1,079,529.87 
3,353,349.52 
20,280,021.17 
73,642,319.78 
93,922,340.95 
933,541.91 
47,072,850.07 
408,921,985.12 
193,675,027.67 
41,295,705.19 
14,045,685.78 
39,518,653.10 
744,529,906.93 
20,067,285.55 
665,134.02 
56,903 672.42 
14,027 ,381.74 
9,052,842.39 
61,837,617.49 
121,821,514.04 
17,571,605.34 
5,902,575.60 
121,316,563.69 
16,597 ,739.70 
71,067 ,201.85 
208,981,505.24 
13,595,817.59 
3,500,396.48 
793,815.33 
13,762,918.57 
20,567 228.74 
17,139,600.83 
37,706,829.57 
3,523,010.56 
2,308,989.26 
20,177,390.67 
13,567 ,717.08 
11,348 ,805.67 
37,507 ,807.05 
1,110,323.26 


. ee ee es $2,331,109,826.89 $606,550,486.64 


Total 


Fiscal Yr. 1929. 


$8,156,037.34 
2,398,878.36 
3,666,980.85 
86,477,568.40 
68,165,961.14 
154,643,529.54 
11,539,424.05 
42,207,924.54 
30,309,528.07 
21,388,026.92 
14,054,682.40 
5,606,513.83 
1,089,618.24 
229,176,146.01 
9,073,165.89 
238,249,311.90 
28,097,172.86 
13,431,725.37 
17,934,706.64 
25,262,707.87 
15,081,175.03 
8,688,968.20 
51,740,574.77 
115,520,654.25 
151,423,929.54 
29,069,366.24 
2,516,176.29 
51,711,603.46 
14,146,216.29 
65,857,819.75 
4,427,552.50 
6,179,699.69 
1,144,224.70 
3,978,305.36 
_ 22,504,787.30 
98,942,211.16 
121,446,998.46 
965,354.52 
72,357 ,290.39 
461,039, 005.54 
209,271,510.89 
44,449,016.91 
14,844,483.78 
41,351,487.83 
843,312,795.34 
254,494,957.85 
709,885.31 
49,969:493.87 
18,441,183.05 
9,568,618.05 
64,517,988.85 
142,497 283.82 
17,940,513.26 
6,185,310.70 
142,955,409.20 
18,836,011.82 
75,785,051.01 
237,576,472.03 
14,114,507.19 
3,657,326.40 
827,618.78 
7,987,139.09 
1,498,095.91 
7,970,333.89 
9,468 429.80 
3,612,216.37 
2,363,378.89 
87,483,133.29 
14,163,717.43 
14,261,354.03 
39,217,725.02 
1,166,890.48 
*344,900.06 
*192,917.29 
* 4,273.02 


1 
2 
1 
3 


$2,937,660,313.53 


Income Tax 
Fiscal Yr. 1928, 
$8,177,753.97 
1,737,389.31 
4,223,761.38 
58,315,290.39 
56,121,383.10 
114,436,673.49 
11,452,569.58 
$4,381,187.14 
20,011,261.97 
17,180,799.71 
13,549,945.03 
6,412,482.85 
1,071,449.038 
193,654,044.58 
7,480,630.73 
201,134,675.31 
27,245,618.35 
11,310,290.97 
18,685,704.83 
15,000,549.64 
12,180,548.51 
8,086,129.20 
44,614,742.24 
98,529,722.07 
128,483,571.73 
26,105,278.34 
2,673,803 .33 
39,341,154.32 
12,637,641.09 
51,978,795.41 
2,824,762.01 
5,332,712.95 
690,109.81 
3,245,709.60 
16,906,670.66 
66,048 ,962.69 
82,955,633.35 
771,759.27 
43,317,688.01 
348,340,918.48 
166,447,934.74 
38,997 ,992.11 
13,738,248.00 
35,761,542.00 
646,604,323.34 
20,351 ,497.68 


748,381.47" 


31,031 ,864.21 
14,797,889.88 
9,079,312.92 
58,854,936,82 
113,764,003.83 
20,188,067.89 


(+ 


y 


t 


5,815,361.71 y 


123,347,795.02 
17,230,756.62 
76,359 361.06 
216,937,912.70 
13,571,998.12 
3,736,743.76 
678,658.29 
13,350,618.58 
22,431 ,126.82 
23,227 988.77 
45,659,115.59 
3,663 ,069.14 
2,220,694.30 
21,890,640.09 
12,304,889.05 
13,352,481.24 
43,492 ,214.34 
2,057 ,041.39 


$2,174,573,102.89 


|and set out in our findings of fact above, 
jand the redetermination, of the de- 
|ficiencies, if any, should be based 
| thereon. 


i SUMMARY (QUARTERLY COLLECTIONS). 
Property Placed in Hands 


Of Executors and Trustees 


Total 
(all sources) 
$662,586,273:02 4¢ 
651,600,490.07 


self, would be unlawful, and the income . 
would be regarded as distributable to the| COUT! Are Reviewed . 


| Mise. Taxes. 
beneficiaries to the same extent as if; In Edwards’ Estate, supra; the Su-| 


$151,579,200.18 
149,535,965.35 


Income Tax. 


$511,007,072.84 


September 30, 1928 .......++ee eee rererestere tec eees 


A majority of said executors and trus- 


an affirmative provision to that effect 


Remaining Issue 


Is One of Law 


The only issue remaining for consid- 


tees, or their survivors, shall have the 
right to manage, operate, use, convey, con- 
trol, sell, lease, mortgage, assign, invest | 
or reinvest, or in any manner to dispose | 


|in his will made no provision for dis- 


of any and all of my real, personal and 
mixed property, of which I may die seized 
or possessed, and to give good and suf- 
ficient deed or deeds therefor, mortgage 
or mortgages thereon, or assignments or 
leases in any wise relating to the same, 
and to invest and reinvest the assets and 
property of my estate during the continua- 
tion of the trust herein mentioned; to keep 
the buildings insured when deemed best 
by them so to do, and to make all such 
improvements and repairs thereto as may 
in their opinion be advisable, and to pur- 
chase additional real or personal estate 
as may be deemed advisable by them in 
the inttrests of my estate. 


Said executors and trustees shall con- 
tinue to exercise the duties of their office 
so long as that least two of my said sons 
and executors and trustees remain alive, 
unless said trust is sooner terminated 
(which I hereby authorize) by the unani- 
mous consent of all of my executors and 
trustees alive at the time of such termina- 
tion; and unless sooner terminated, and 


when only one of my said sons and execu- | 


tors and trustees remains alive, said trust 
shall terminate. Upon the termination of 
said trust estate as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, all real, personal and mixed prop- 
erty then remaining in said trust estate 
shall be equally divided absolutely and in 
fee simple, to and among my son or sons 
then surviving, his or their heirs and as- 
signs, and the child or children of such of 
my other sons as may have left children, 
if any, then living, such children then liv- 
ing, if any, their heirs and assigns taking 
such a portion as their father would have 
taken if then living, subject to the pay- 
ment of one-third of the net income thereof 
to the widow, of any such deceased son, 
leaving a child or children, during her life 
and widowhood, as provided in this my last 
will, In making such division, at 
date of the expiration of said trust as 
aforesaid, each of my sons then living, or 
the children of each son then deceased, 
shall be charged with any amounts which 
my respective sons or their children may 
have theretofore received from my estate 
after my decease. 


Arrangement for 
Division Is Made 


A majority of my executors and trustees, 
then living may from time to time, during 
the continuation of this trust, cause a com- 
plete or partial division or divisions, of 
any or all of the real, and personal prop- 
erty, to be made, in which event such and 
only such of my said sons then living, shall 
be entitled to receive absolutely, in fee 
simple, equal portions of any of my said 
real, personal or mixed property so di- 
vided by a majority of my said executors 
and trustees, then living as aforesaid; and 
in case at the time of any such partial or 
complete partition or division, referred to 
in this will, any child or children may have 
then been left surviving, by any of my 
sons which may then be deceased, such 
suriviving child, or children, their heirs 
and assigns shall be entitled to receive, ab- 
solutely, and in fee simple, the share which 
their father would have been entitled to if 
then living, subject to the net income of 
one-third thereof to the widow, if any, of 
such deceased son leaving a child or chil- 
dren, during her life and widowhood, as 
provided herein in this will, and in any 
such partial or complete division, or par- 
tition, each son then living or the share 
of the children, if any, then living, of each 
deceased son, shall be charged with any 
sums which have theretofore been paid to 
each of my sons or their respective chil- 
dren, after my decease. * * * 

I hereby nominaie, constitute and appoint 
my four beloved sons, Martin C. Mayer, 
Henry E. Mayer, James Ross Mayer and 
Joseph G. Mayer, executors and trustees 
of this my last will and testament without 
bond and without compensation, as said 
executors and trustets. * * * 


Among the assets of the said Henry 
Mayer, deceased, were 192 unimproved 
bu lots, lying between 26th and 


“ under section 219 (d) supra. 


jeration here. is one of: law, namely, 
|whether the amount of the net income, 
|so stipulated for each of the years in- 
| volved, is taxable to the trust estate, 
or whether it is taxable to the bene- 
ficiaries as distributable income. 

| The revenue act of 1918 provides: 

| Sec. 219 (a) That the tax imposed by | 
; sections 210 and 211 shall apply to the in- 
| come of estate or of any kind of property | 
held in trust, including— 
| (3 Income held for future distribution 
| under the terms of the will or trust; and 

| (4) Income which is to be distributed | 
; to the beneficiaries periodically, whether or 
|not at regular intervals, * * * 


(ec). In cases under paragraph * * * (3) 
of subdivision (a) the tax shall be imposed 
upon the net income of the estate or trust 
and shall be paid by the fiduciary, * * * 

(d) In cases under paragraph (4). of 
| subdivision (a) * * * the tax shall not be 
paid by the fiduciary, but there shall be 
|ineluded in computing the net income of 
leach beneficiary his distributive share, 
| whether distributed or not, of the net in- 
|come of the estate or trust for the tax- 
jable year * * *. 
| The revenue act of 1921 contains sub- 
stantially similar provisions in so far as 
|material here. 
| It is apparent, therefore, that in order 
|to decide the issue presented, we must | 
first determine whether or not the in- 
|come in question was. properly dis- 
| tributable to the beneficiaries. If the 
jincome owas_ properly distributable, 
|whether or not it was actually dis- 
tributed, it is taxable to the beneficiaries 
If the in- 
come was not properly distributable, 
|the tax must be paid by the fiduciaries. 
| William E. Scripps, 1 B. T.,A. 491; 
Mary L. Barton, 5 B. T. A. 1008; Eliza- 
| beth S. Sprague, 8 B. T .A. 173. 
| sine Willcuts v, Ordway, 19 Fed. (2d) 
917. 

The will, which created the trust es- 
|tate, contains no provision respecting 
|the disposition of the income in con- 
jtroversy. A codicil to the will directs 
that the income from the “Mayer Block” 
should be distributed, and the respondent 
has conceded that said income is tax- 
able to the _ beneficiaries. However, 
there is no instruction otherwise regard- 
ing the disposition of income. The de- 
cedent neither directed that the income 
be distributed nor that it be accumulated. 
Accordingly, we must look to the law 








| 


| 


tion. 
Pennsylvania Statute 


Provisions Are Cited 
The Pennsylvania statute—act of April 


follows: 

No person or persons shall, after the 
passing of this act, by any deed, will or 
otherwise, settle or dispose of any real 
or personal property, so and in such man- 
ner that the rents, issues, interest or prof- 
its thereof shall be wholly or partially ac- 
cumulated for any longer term than the 
life or lives of any such grantor or grant- 
ors, settler or settlers, or testator, and 
the term of 21 years from the death of 
any such grantor, settler or testator, that 
}is to say, only after such decease during 
the minority or respective minorities, with 
allowance for the period of gestation of 
any person or persons, who under the uses 
or trusts of the deed, will, or other assur- 
}ances directing such accumulation, would, 
for the time being, if of full age; be enti- 
tled unto the rents, issues, interests, and 
profits so directed to accumulate, and in 
every case where any accumulation shall 


|Estate Goes to Children 


See | 


of Pennsylvania to determine this ques- | 


18, 1853, par. 9 (P. L. 503)—provides as| 


were contained in the will. 
In McKee’s appeal, supra, the decedent | 


position of the income. He devised his 
house to his. widow for life, together 
with an anntity of $2,000, and directed 
that upon her death, the residue of his 
estate should be divided equally among} 
his children. In considering the status 
of the income of the estate, the Supreme 
i of Pennsylvania in its opinion, | 
said: 


Upon Death of Widow 


“Frederick McKee died on the 21st of | 
March, 1865, leaving to survive him a 
widow and two children, one of whom is | 
the petitioner. By his will he devised 
his mansion house to his wife for life, 
and also bequeathed to her, for a like 
period, an annuity of $2,000. He then 
made the following direction: “And 
upon her decease I will and bequeath 
said house, as also all the rest of my 
worldly estate, to my children in equal 
shares, and in default of children or 
lineal heirs of my body, at the time 
of her decease, I will and bequeath all 
my worldly estate to my brothers and 
sisters in equal shares.” In this we have 
& precedent estate so limited as to de- 
termine on an event which must cer- 
tainly happen, that is, the death of the 
widow, and the remainder so limited to 
ascertained persons in esse, Frederick 
and Melissa McKee, that the preceding 
estate may determine before the estate 
limited in remainder. It follows that 
this is a vested remainder—an estate | 
vested in praesenti, but enjoyable in 
futuro; that is, upon the mother’s death. 

_ The corpus of the estate is thus easily 
disposed of, for of that the testator de- 
termined that it should not go to his 
children until the death of his widow. 
But since his death there have been 
large accumulations arising from rents, 
issues and profits; accumulations which 
exceed the original estate, and the neces- 
sities of the trust, and the serious ques- 


tion is, what disposition shall be made | 


of them? 
of the matter, as we 
testator would have disposed of it. had 
he known the facts as they now exist 
we would Say, without hesitation, these 
accumulations shall go to his children 
for so he would have directed, ; 


anticipate an increase so large is 
estate after his decease, so it ‘ just = 
obvious that he entertaimed no intention 
concerning it. Hence, of such intention 
we can predicate nothing. On the other 


jable from Ashurst v, Givens, 5 Watts 


|fected by the act of April 18, 1853, nor 
was it decided therein that the trust was 


Were we allowed to dipose | Pa, St. 377. So, also, on the other hand, 
may suppose the|these accumulations are for a period 


But as it is obvious that he did not | 


preme Court of Pennsylvania reviewed 
at some length its prior decisions. on| 
this question, and in the course of its, 
opinion said: 

“The first and principal contention of | 
the trustee is that the trust for accu- | 
mulations is valid during the minority | 
of the children of George J. Edwards; | 
that ‘it is not void in toto, but only 
pro tanto.’ Brown v. Williamson’s 
Ex’rs., 36 Pa. St. 338, is cited as au- 
thority for this position. But it is not, 
in any essential particular, distinguish- 


& S. 323. It was not in any degree af- 


transgressive. In Re Washington’s Es- 
tate, 75 Pa. St. 102, it was held that, 
under the act of 1853, the direction for 
accumulation was void, because it was 
declared to be for the benefit of the 
testator’s estate, although it was pro- 
vided by him that, after his daughter, 
Anna, reached full age, all the excess 
of income of his estate beyond the an- 
nuities to her and his mother and sister 
should be paid to his said daughter, ‘for 
her sole and separate estate, in addi- 
tion to the annuity of $1,500 she would 
then be entitled to receive.’ His daugh- 
ter, Anna, was his only child, and the 
accumulations therefore belonged to, and 
were paid to, her. In Schwartz’s Ap- 
peal, 119 Pa. St. 337, 18 Atl. 212, it was 
held that the direction to accumulate 
was void on the ground that the time 
allowed for accumulation was indefinite, 
being for the lifetime or widowhood of 
the widow, and permitting a longer pe- 
riod than that allowed by the act of 
1853. The learned judge of the orphan’s 
court said: ‘The extreme time allowed 
for accumulations by the act of April 
18, 1853 (P. L. 503), is 21 years, with 
the additional allowance for the ordi- 
nary period of gestation. In this case 
it is indefinite, depending on the one 
hand, upon the ‘life or widuwhood of the 
widow.’ It may be for a' longer or 
shorter period than 21 years. The pos- 
sibility of its being for a longer period 
renders the provisions in the will void 
and of no effect. McKee’s Appeal, 96 


longer and other than during the minor- 
ity of the children.’ This court, on ap- 
peal, approved the conclusions of the 





court below, and held that the principle 
on which it was based was undoubtedly 
sound. Grim’s Appeal, 109 Pa. St. 891, 
Atl. 212, was likened by this court to 
McKee’s Appeal, supra, in which the 
direction to accumulate was held to be 
illegal and void, and the accumlations 
passed under the intestate laws to the 





hand, were it not for the eighth section 
of the act of 18th April, 1853, the ques- 


tion would not be difficult of solution; 


Total. 
Loans and investments—total 22,485 
Loans—total . 16,925 
On securities 
All other ‘ 
| Investments—total . 


U. S. Govt. securities . 
| Other securities : 
| Reserve with F. R. Bank 
Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits .. 
Time deposits . 

| Government deposits 


6,679 
193 1 
1,183 





be directed otherwise than as aforesaid, 
such direction shall be null and void in so 





far as it shall exceed the limits of this | 


| Due from banks °* 
| Due to banks 
Borrowings from F. R. Bank 


2,886 
826 


Boston. 
1,508 


1,155 
484 
671 
353 


17 
182 
101 

15 
920 
458 


55 
136 
56 


widow and next of kin, in equal moities.” 


| In view of the decisions of the Penn- 
‘sylvania courts all of the income in- 


Phila. 
1,222 


me Ts 
8,787 
6,795 
3,563 
3,233 
1,992 
1,042 
950 
813 
77 
5,960 
1,610 
51 
181 
1,050 
366 


Cleve. 
2,194 


Rich. 
681 


522 


Atla. 
648 
512 
149 
363 
135 

62 
74 
40 
9 
320 
245 
13 
69 
94 
39 


1,545 
720 
824 
649 
S11 
339 
129 

27 

1,026 

959 
21 
98 

208 
67 


912 
416 
436 
310 


97 


202 
319 
159 
75 
85 
41 
12 
357 
244 
8 
51 
99 
27 


2 


0 


31, 1928 
31, 1929 


December 
March 
June 


Total, fiscal year 1929 ..-. ee eeneseretee er eee eerretttetteees 
Total, fiscal year 1928 ...-.......sstereee cree cernerseerttere se eaeees 


Increase (-+-) or decrease (—), 1929 ... .. ees +$156,536,724.00 


502,064,524.72 


822,991,884.06 


BO, 1929 1.0... eee omen nrccrereee ee weer errrers 


676,093,560.98 
641,944,668.35 





Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions on Taxation 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Robert H. Lucas, announces his acqui- 
escence in decisions of the Board of Tax 
Appeals, the titles, docket numbers and 


citations of which follow: 
*American Seating Co., 14676, 14-328. 
American Seedless Raisin Co., 15725, 
15-452. . 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 8618 and 
21981, 13-353. . 
The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
i ollowing decisions: 
ne Genkien Co., 14676, 14-328. 
Field, Marshall, 11840, 15-718. 
tPittsburgh Supply Co., 18864, 14-620. 
*Acquiescence relates to first issue of de- 
cision. 
+Nonacquiescence relates to second and 
third issues of decision. tNonacquiescence 
relates to issue involving special assess- 
ment. 








volved in these proceedings must be re- 
garded as distributable to the ~benefi- 
ciaries. Under the law of Pennsylvania 
it clearly could not legally be held for 





future distribution. The beneficiaries 
had the legal right to receive it. In fact, 
a portion of the income was actually 
distributed. The fact that*there was no 
specific provision of law or a valid pro- 
vision of the trust instrument for any 
particular periods at which distribution 
should be made, we think, is not im- 
portant. 


Income Distributable 


To Beneficiaries 


In our opinion Congress clearly did 
not intend that income of a trust which 
could not be accumulated but which was 
required to be distributed should escape 
taxation entirely merely by the manner 
of its distribution. If the income did 
not come within any of the other sub- 
sections of section 219 and was to be 
distributed to beneficiaries we think that 
it was taxable to the beneficiaries as 
income under subsection (a) (4) of sec- 
tion 219. 
within subsections (a) (1) and (a) (2) 
of section 219 as not applicable, income 
was either to be held for future distribu- 
tion or was to be distributed. If it was 
not one it was the other. The provision: 
“whether or not at regular intervals” 


Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


Made public by the Federal Reserve Board on July 8 as at close of business July 3, 1929 (in millions of dollars). 


8. F. 
1,950 
1,833 
412 
921 
617 
361 
256 
108 
20 
7162 
994 
29 
164 
202 
50 


Dallas. 
469 
343 
103 
240 

126 
107 86 
124 40 

57 33 
10 q 

501 281 

180 145 

il 

53 

7 


Chi. 
3,280 
2,585 
1,215 
1,370 

695 
318 
377 109 
256 44 
38 7 
1,850 367 
1,223 222 
19 5 
216 56 
457 i111 
104 35 


St.L. Minn. K. Cty. 
678 376 =6.692 
461 
122 
338 
231 


253 
84 
169 
123 
69 
54 
27 
6 
223 


509 
228 
281 
169 


60 


Omitting the income coming | 


clearly indicates that the times or pe- 
riods of the distribution were not the 
determining factors. But here we have 


. ...'. $2,831,109,826.89 
2,174,573,102.89 


146,898,323.08 


158,536 ,998.03 800,481 666.38 


$2,937,660,313.53 
2,790,535,537.68 ® 


+$147,124,775.85 


$606,550 ,486.64 
615,962,434.79 


—$9,411,948.15 


whereby an erroneous duplicate assess- 


ment is eliminated. 
In re Tropical Fruit Company (Di 


income which the trust had the right | Giorgio Fruit Corporation, successor), 


to receive. The trust had the right and | New York. 


Overassessments of income 


duty’ imposed on it to incur and pay | and profits taxes in favor of the tax- 


necessary and proper’ expenses in car- 
rying on the business. « 
to perform, clearly, accounting was 
necessary to determine the income be- 
fore it could be distributed. At such 
periods as income was determinable, it 
was to be distributed. Income which is 
to be so distributed we think comes 
within subsection (4) of section 219 and 
is taxable to the beneficiaries, 
Reviewed by the Board. Judgment 
will be entered for the petitioner. 
June 27, 1929. 


Tax Overassessment 
Repaid in Four Cases 


Refunds Aggregating 
093.13 Are Announced, 


Adjustments in four cases of over- 





assessment of taxes were announced 
July 8 by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. The full text of the announcement 
follows: to 

Estate of Ella A. Rogers, Fulton 
Trust Company of New York et. al., 
Executors, New York. An overassess- 
ment of estate tax in favor of the tax- 
payer is determined in the amount of 
$380,000. A hearing was held May 10, 
1929. 

Of the above overassessment $47,- 


239.08 is caused by the allowance of a| 


credit for inheritance taxes paid on be- 
half of the estate to the State of New 
York subsequent to the filing of the 
estate tax return. Section 301 
Revenue Act of 1924. 

The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $332,760.92 is due to the 
correction of an administrative error 
whereby an erroneous duplicate assess- 
ment is eliminated. 

Estate of Adolphus C. Bartlett, The 
Northern Trust Company, Executor, Chi- 
cago, Ill, An overassessment of estate 
tax in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined in the amount of $293,093.13. 

The entire overassessment is due to a 


| 


(b), | 


| the West is free from the limitations im- 





payer are determined as follows: 1917, 


With such duties | $59,941.58; 1918, $2,294.32. 


A hearing was held September 17, 
1928. The overassessments are caused 
by the exclusion of the amounts of cer- 
tain income erroneously included in the 
returns, since, after extensive investiga- 
tions and careful consideration in the 
Bureau, it -is determined that such 
amounts do not constitute taxable in- 
come for the above years, but for 1916, 
for which year a deficiency in tax based 
on the inclusion of such amounts in in- 
come has been assessed and paid. Ar- 
ticle 88 and paragraphff 400, Regulations 
No. 35 (revised); articles 52 and 541, 


| Regulations 45; Estate of Jeremiah Rob- 
}erts Downing, 
: Commissioner, 12 B. T, A. 1180. 
$673,- | 


Everett Morse et al. v, 


The foregoing adjustments are in ac- > 
cordance-with a stipulation approved by 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals 
in the instant case. Dockets Nos. 19651, 


19652 and 20167. 


r 
| 
| 


Uniform State Laws Urged 
To Advance Aeronautics 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
more rapid development of their own air 
commerce, and thereby provide their own 
citizens with faster and better transpor- 
tation, by cooperation with the federal 


government and adopting uniform State 
laws regulating the operation of airports, 
air line and aircraft. 


Possibilities in West. 
Aerial transportation particularly in 


posed upon surface transportation by 
topography such as mountains, rivers 
and deserts It requires 24 hours to 
travel by train from San Francisco to 
Salt Lake City whereas when one travels 


‘9 


of 


by air the same distance is accomplished ¢ 


in seven hours. 

In fact it is now possible to leave 
San Francisco at noon, be in Salt Lake 
in time for dinner the same day, attend 
the theater that evening, get a full 


final judgment entered on March 11,]| night’s sleep, have the whole following 


1929, in the District Court of the United | mornin; 


for the transaction of business 


States, Northern District of Illinois,| and still have plenty of time to catch 
Eastern Division, on a mandate by the | the train that Jeft San Francisco at noon 


the case of this taxpayer. The North- 
7 Trust Company v. Reinecke, 278 U. 
- 339. 


mined in the amount of $380,000. 


| the allowance of a credit for inheritance 


filing of the estate-tax return. 
301 tb), revenue act of 1924, 
The balance of the overassessment, 
amounting to $332,760.92, is due to the 
| correction of am administrative error, 





taxes paid on behalf of the estate to the| in 
State of New York subsequent to the| will \ ‘ 
Section | fullest possible realization of the many 


| 


Supreme Court of the United States in| the day before. 


Federal Aviation Policy. 
The policy of the Department of Com- 
merce toward the development of com- 


Estate of Ella A. Rogers (Fulton Trust| mercial aeronautics is to assist in creat- 
Company of New York et al., executors),| ing a combination of four elements: (1) 
New York. An overassessment of estate| Airworthy aircraft, adequately equipped 
tax in favor of the taxpayer is deter-| and seeeetty 

A| competent pilo 
hearing was held May 10, 1929. Of the|ped airways 
overassessment $47,239.08 is caused by | standard air traffic rules. \ 


maintained, (2) flown by 
ts over (3) suitably equip- 
(4) in conformity with 


If every state will cooperate in bring- 
together these four elements, they 
ill aid materially in bringing about the 
benefits of properly established air com- 
merce and at the same time go a long 
way toward taking their places at they 
very forefront of aeronautic development. 
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Crecit Information 
Available Regarding 
Foreign Importers. 


Specialist of Department of 
Commerce Explains ‘Terms 
‘Required by Buyers 

| Abroad. 


By A. S. HILLYER, 


Chief, Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. 
The extension -of credit in mercantile 
transactions in reality. is an accommoda- 
tio which the supplier offers to the 
buyer to assist that buyer in stocking 
-qmerchandise for profitable resale, In 
other words, it is a privilege that the 
buyer may accept or refuse. 

The same credit situation which ap- 
plies to business in this country applies 
as well in the markets overseas. e 
dealer in the foreign market has the 
same desire to obtain at least a partial 
turnover of the merchandise which he 
buys before paying the supplier as does 
the dealer in this market, and buying 
terms which call for payment in 60 
or 90 days from the date of shipment 
in this country to a buyer at a point 
8,000 miles distant may in effect be no 
better terms than are usually granted 
a buyer in this country. 


Business Done on Time. 


At any rate, the American concern 
selling in the overseas markets today 
must expect to conform to the usual 
trade practices of each country in re- 
spect to buying terms to a very large 
extent, although competition in credit 
or buying terms is not only unnecessary 
but unsound. 


4 Foreign business today is done on a 
basis of fixed date for the payment of 
obligations. A very small proportion of 
goods shipped from this country abroad 
are paid for on the so-called open-account 
basis so Common in domestic transac- 
tions. 
‘Y Payment for goods shipped abroad are 
against drafts with shipping documents 
calling for payment at sight, 30, 60, or 
90 days, and usually carry interest at 
our prevailing interest rate of 6 per cent 
per annum, so to this extent the foreign 
buyer must discharge his draft obliga- 
tion at a definite date instead of remit- 
ting at his convenience, as may be the! 
case with dealers in this country. 
Responsible Merchants Abroad. 

In every one of the 107 or more coun- 
tries outside of the confines of the United 
States of America there exist merchants 
with whom business dealings can be car- 
ried on with as reasonable safety as can 
be business with concerns in this country. 
The problem, therefore, is, Who are the 
dealers in the foreign countries who fall 
into this class of desirable contacts, and 
how can the American exporter have rea- 
sonable assurance that he can sell such 
dealers on a credit basis with safety? 

There are mary agencies in this coun- 
ez available. to our exports-who wish to 

ate a foreign buyer as a credit: risk. 
Well known. mercantile agencies in this 
country maintain branches in many of 
the foreigm countries and are prepared 
to obtain detailed reports in respect to 

e financial worth and commercial 
standing of business concerns in prac- 
tically any foreign area. 


Banks Maintain Files. 

All of the larger banks in this coun- 
try maintain foreign credit files which 
are available to their depositors and 
quite a number of these banks maintain 
their owr. branches in some of the over- 
seas countries. A considerable number 
of cooperative organizations in _ this 
country devote their energies to obtain- 
ing credit information on foreign buy- 
ers which they make available to their 
members. 

Publishing concerns publishing trade 
journals amd several of the advertising 
agencies im this country which special- | 
ize in advertising for the foreign mar- 
kets have credit data on file for the 
benefit of their clients. Sources of a 
similar characte: exist in the foreign 
markets. | 

Federal Credit Records. 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
¥ Commerce publishes a bulletin entitled 
“Sources of Foreign Credit Informa- 
tion,” in which all available and reliable 
sources of credit information is listed 
as existing) at the present time not only 
4% this country, but in every country of 
importance. That bulletin may be had 
upon application to the Bureau at 
Washington or any of its district or co- 
operative offices in the various cities in 
this country, or from the Government 
Printing Office, Superintendent of Docu- 
ment, Washington, D. C., at a cost of 
‘ten cents (€$0.10). 

The Bureau also maintains a file cov- 
ering reports on nearly 400,000 foreign 
firms. The nature of these reports is 
such that the credit man is given an ex- 
cellent basis for investigation in rating 
the foreigm buyer as a credit risk. 

Any American concern interested in 
selling in the overseas market will find 
that to do so they must be prepared to 
extend the foreign buyer credit; that it 
is possible to make the investigation 
as to the fitness of the buyer and that 
many channels are open and available | 
for that purpose. 


. Wheat Stocks Increase 
In American Markets 





Cc. 


4 


| 








2 ‘= a ee | 
Statistics Announced on Grain | 
Stores as of July 6. 


Commercial stocks of wheat in Ameri- 
can markets, July 6, amounted to 93, 
369,000 bushels as compared to 90,442,- 
000 bushels at the close of the previous 
week, and 38,839,000 bushels for the cor- 
responding’ week last year, accordixg to 
figures of the Department of Agriculture 
issued July 8. 

Other grain stocks in American mar- | 
kets at the close of the current week: 
Corn, 14,176,000 bushels; oats, 8,564,000 | 
bushels; rye, 6,639,000 bushels; barley, 
6,562 bushels; and flax, 381,000 bushels. 

Canadian grain in strre im American 
markets at the close of the current week: 
Wheat, 23,106,000 bushels; oats, 331,000 
bushels; rye, 278,000 bushels; barley, 
2,456,000 buskels. 

American grain in Canadian markets: 
Wheat grain in VCanadian markets: 
Wheat, 3,504,000 bushels’ corn, 728,000 
bushels; oats, 272,000 bushels; rye, 





Producers and Importers of Rayon 


Present Opposing Views at Hearing (py Metals Schedule 
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Tariff 


Declaration That Competition Is Increasing Met With State- 
ment of Expansion of Home Industry. 


Spokesmen for domestic producers 
asked for higher duties than in the Haw- 
ley bill (H. R. 2667, for dyed and con- 
verted rayon, for thrown rayon, for rayon 
cut fiber and several other rayon products 
and supported the general rates in the 
bill, at hearings, July 8, before a sub- 
committee of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Representatives of importers 
recommended duties lower than in the 
present law or in the Hawley bill for 
practically all rayon products. 

Senator Sackett (Rep.), of Kentucky, 
is chairman of the subcommittee consid- | 
ering the new schedule 13, covering 
rayon, in H. R. 2667. Other members are 
Senators Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut; Green (Rep.), of Vermont; Simmons 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, and George 
(Dem.), of Georgia. 

Increasing pressure and _ threat of 
still greater foreign competition was 
claimed by spokesmen for domestic pro- 
ducers, while the representatives of im- 
porters cited increasing domestic produc- 
tion of rayon and declared that a large 
proportion of this production is by for-| 
eign-owned companies that have earned | 
large profits. | 


Additional Protection 
Asked on Rayon Yarn 

Additional protection for dyed and| 
converted rayon yarn was asked by Royal | 
Little, of the Franklin Rayon Corpora-| 
tion, of Providence, R. I., who spoke for 
the Rayon Yarn Association. There are 
1,500 to 2,000 establishments engaged in| 
dyeing and converting and they have to} 
meet substantial and increasing compe- 
tition from abroad, he said. Basic du- 
ties are insufficient for the dyed and con- 
verted product, said the witness, whoj| 
suggested a supplementary duty to 
cover dyeing and converting. He thought 
this duty should be variable and approxi- 
mate about 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Dean Hill, of New York City, sales 
manager of the Klatz Throwing Com- 
pany, spoke, he said, for -75 per cent of 
the commission throster industry in 
which he stated about 50,000 persons are 
employed, with a pay roll of about $50,- 
000,000 a year. Tnrosting, he explained, 
consists of twisting silk and rayon yarns. 
There is a 20 per cent duty on silk for 
throwing, he said, and he thought that, 
because of difference in value of silk and 
rayon, there should be a higher rate on 
account of throwing rayon. He sug- 
gested a throwing duty of 2 cents per 
turn per pound ior yarn of over four 
turns, 

The industry was overdeveloped dur- 
ing the war, the witness indicated. He 
claimed that increasing importations 
have checked operations and narrowed 
the margin of profit in the mdustry and 
labor costs abroad are only one-sixth of 
those in this country, he said. He read 
a radiogram from Milan saying that 
girls in ftalian mills receive 10 lira, or 
the equivalent of 40 to 50 cents for at- 
tending 500 spindles for a 10-hour day. 

In answer to questions Mr. Little. in- 
dicated that what he asked would amount 
to about 75 cents a pound, additional to 
House bill duties, on twisted rayon yarn. 
Converting cost in this country is about 
95 cents a pound, he said. 
serious threat of competition from Japan 
and China, he asserted. He estimated 
present foreign cost of twisting as 35 to 
40 cents a pound. He told ot. importa- 
tions selling 75 cents a pound under the 
price of corresponding domestic goods. 

“Everything that has happened in the 
last 12 months proves that rayon for the 
first time is taking the place of silk,” 
Mr. Hill declared. 

The witness spoke also for Howard A. 
Reiling and E, C. Grier, of New York 
City, who were listed as representatives 
of the Silk Association of America. 

Hiram §. Rivitz, speaking for the 
Rayon Institute, asked that sections 1301 


and .1302 of the House bill be amended | 


so as to provide more definitely for fil- 
aments. He suggested that the word 
“singles“ in the tirst paragraph be sup- 
plemented by “threads and _ filaments” 
and that on those of 150 or more diernier 
the duty be 45 and on ones of less than 
150 dernier the duty be 50 per cent ad 
valorem, as for “singles” in the House 
bill. Asked that “filaments” in section 
1302 be defined as ones not exceeding 
80 inches in length. Under present word- 
ing of the bill filaments for twisting into 
yarns might come in at the 20 per cent 
duty in this paragraph, the witness said. 
He endorsed the previous witness’ plea 
for additional duty on account of 
twisting. 

Production, costs in this country are 
“fully more than twice” foreign costs 
the witness asserted: He thought costs 


in many small plants would justify 
nee base ‘duties than in the House 
ill, 


Retention in the House bill of the re- 


| tested by Frank Waldy, treasurer of the 


|to about 4 cents a pound and approxi- 


|}adoption of the 


‘there is a| 


Representative Chinmdblom (Rep.), of 
Iilnois, had stated, he said, that duties 
had been increased for the benefit of | 
small producers, 
“Passage of the House bill was fol- 
lowed by the price reductions pn the part 
of domestic producers,”’ he added. “There 
was no need of this amd I believe it was | 
brought about by large producers want- | 
ing to crush small competitors.” 
Practically all the provisions as to 
rayon duties of the House bill were pro- 





Stevens Yarn Compa:sy, New York City, 
\ ho spoke for a group of importers. He 
declared that a maximum duty of 35 per 
cent without specific provision would 
be sufficient for rayo.s yarn. Around 50 
per cent of domestic rayon which ap- 
proximates 35 per cent of the world’s 
supply, he said, is produced by foreign- 
owned companies which have earned im- 
mense proits, the witmess asserted. Fall- 
ing prices are making present duties pro- 
hibitive, he said. He submitted a brief 
containing proposed rates for those of 
the House bill on all rayon products. 


E. M. Leland, of New Bedford, Mass., 
stated that the New Bedfo.d Rayon Com- 
pany proposed to begin production of 
cut rayon fiber in case a duty of 20 cents 
a pound is put onthe product. The House 
bill makes the rate 20 per cent ad val- 
orem, which, he indicated would amount 


| mate the present duty. 
The, proposed development, he said, | 
| would help relieve an wnemployment situ- 


ation brought abo.t Sy the clrsing down 
of several New Bedford cotton yarn 
mills. 


Definition of Rayon 
In Tariff Bill Urged 


Recognition in the law of the term 
rayon for artificial silk products was 
supported by Harold R. Young, for the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
He gave the history of the term as 
adopted in trade and declared that rayon 
has been accepted by lexicographers as 
a new English word and that these give 
it the definition intended it by its orig- 
inators. 


He said his organization opposes 

amendments, which 
are to be offered by Senator Goldsbor- 
ough (Rep.), of Maryland, modifying the 
House’s bill acceptance of the term. The 
merchants do not oppose trade terms for 
designating different rayon-like products 
provided these are based on rayon as the 
generic term, he said. 

John Nash McCulloch, representing the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers, said the wording of paragraph 
1309 is deceptive inasmuch as there is no 
hosiery of chief value of rayon, this tex- 
tile being used only as an embellishment 
in hosiery, he said. The wording renders 


clared, and he asked that the descriptive 
wording be “wholly or in part of rayon.” 

The change would put on hosiery of 
part rayon now coming in under the cot- 
ton schedule a duty of 75 cents a dozen 
additional. The hosiery and underwear 
industries use 55 per cent.of all the 
rayon produced in the country, the wit- 
ness said. He attributed recent de- 
creases in domestic rayon prices to heavy 
imports in December, 1928, and the first 
three. months of this year. 

House bill basic duties on rayon were 
supported by F. I. Leavy, a textile en- 
gineer, who spoke for the New Bedford 
Rayon Company. He believed that 
creased production of rayon at Bedford 
would improve cotton mill conditions 
there. 


| 


| minimum retained in the House bill. He 
supported the request of a previous wit- 
ness for a 20 cents a pound duty on cut 
fiber 


The Delaware Rayon Company of New 


Castle, Del., was spoken for by Leon H.| 
Ryon, who urged retention of the pro-| 


| vision that duties om rayon yarn be not 
| less than 45 cents a pound. It costs his 
company 89.4 cents a pound to produce 
rayon, he advised the committee. The 
French plant from which his company 
got its process sells rayon at 43 to 45 
cents a pound, he declared. 

He urged that a duty of 20 cents a 
pound be put on staple or cut fiber, the 
production of which, he thought, could 
be greatly increased in this country. 
Rayon waste is a direct competitor of the 


15 cents a pound be put on waste. 


Fishing Industry on Lakes 
In Canada Shows Activity 





Commercial fishing in the Canadian 


lakes of Lac La Bische and Lesser Slave | 


Lake has been very active, according to 
a report from Vice Consul 0. G. Loren, 


Edmonton, made public July 8 by the 
Department of Commerce, 
The Department’s statement in full 


text follows: 

The limit allowed by the Dominion 
Government has been reached in Lac La 
Biche, 311,627 pounds of whitefish and 
63,186 pounds of pitkerel having been 
caught. The limit of 650,000 pounds at 





quirement that duties on rayon thread 
and yarn dealt with in pragraph 1301 
be not less than 45 cents a pound was 
protested by Henry H. Anning, vice 
president of the Commercial Fibre Co., 
New York Gjty. The rate is prohibitive, 
he asserted. 


He gave figures showing, he said, 


|steady and great increase in domestic 


production of rayon. This in 1928 ex- 
ceeded importations, he_ asserted. He 
held that rayon has been helpful to cot- 
ton and silk and declared it his opinion 
that there is no great difference between 
production. costs in the United States 
and abroad. 


“Importations survive mostly becausé 
of the extraordinary profits and the high 
prices of domestic producers,” he stated. 
He didn’t think costs have been reduced 
as much abroad as in this country. He 
presented a price list showing, he said, 
imported yarn prices 10 cents a pound 
under domestic prices. 

Removal of actate cellulose rayon waste 
from the rayon sections to the chemical 
schedule, and the House bill rate of duty 
on the product, were protested by Jacques 
Roscott, of the Irving Horowitz Co., 
New York City. He thought duties of 
385 per cent minimum and 45 per cent 





1,298,000 bushels; and ba.*2y, 526,000 
bushels, 


(os 


maximum would be adequate for rayon 
yarn, 


Lesser Slave Lake will not be reached 
until the latter part of the summer. Only 
39,085 pounds of whitefish and 289,507 
pounds of pickerel have been taken in 
_the lake. 

Shipments will soon begin to arrive 
from Lake Athabasca, which has a limit 
of 2,500,000 pounds. <A large motor boat, 


57 feet long with a 12-foot beam, pow-)| 


ered by a Diesel engine of American 
make, will be used im moving fresh fish 
from Fort Chipewyan to the railroad at 
Fort McMurray. The boat has accom- 


modation for 75,000 pounds of fresh fish. | 


Canadian Companies 
Use American Planes 


Airport Equipment Also Bought 
In United States. 


Canadian air interests are adding to 
their aviation facilities. by installing 
equipment made by an American firm, 
according to a report from the Vice 
Consul at Edmonton, Odin G. Loren, 
made public July 8 by the Department 
of Commerce. 

Edmonton has awarded contracts for 
the lighting of the local airport with a 
branch of the American company, and 





| Hearings Resumed 


cementite ETAT 


the paragraph futile as to hosiery, he de-| 


in- | 


He stressed the 45 cents a pound duty | 


fiber, he said, in asking that a duty of! 





Of Tariff Measure 


Senate Subcommittee Con- 
siders Rates on Screws, 
Balances, and Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


l 


| 
| 
| 

Proposed duties on wood screws, pre- | 
cision balances and weights, and scien- 


tific and drawing instruments were con- 





Cotton Acreageon July 1Is Estimated 


Statement by Crop Reportireg Board Fixes Total Acres Un- 


age which was abandoned prior to that 
date and for any acreage replanted and 


place mainly in the States from Alabama 
west, the eastern part of the Belt show- 
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‘Seasonal Shipments — 
At3.2 PerCeret Larger Thanin 1928) ()f Farm Commodities 


_ Maintain High Level 


Gain of 11 Per Cent Shown 

| Since August Despite De- 

clines in Cotton Ex- 
ports for May. 





der Cultivation at 48,457,000. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


owance having been made for any acre- 








The August 1 production forecast will 
be based on the acreage in cultivation on 
| July 1, less the ten-year average aban- 
donment in each State after July 1. The 


Board will collect no information on con- | ; i 
dition of the | Despite declines for May, exports of 


ane 1929 cotton crop until) agricultural products for the season 
ugust 1. |which began August 1, 1928, show an in- 





n cultivation on that date. 
The increase in acreage has taken 








that company, E. L. Voland. This com- 
said. Mr. Voland supported the previous | 
request for a duty of 65 per cent ad va-! 
lorem on precision balances. 

George T. Kimball, of the American} 
Hardware Company, New Britain, Conn.,| 
asked for a specific duty on wood screws | 
| based on a sliding scale of screw lengths 
similar to that of the Payne-Aldrich Act. | 
He asserted that the presemt and pro-| 
| posed rate of 25 per cent is insufficient} 
| to protect the industry, and asked for| 
specific, graduated duties of from 3 to) 
|10 cents per gross on screws from % 
| inch to 2 inches in length. 
| Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, said he ob- 
| jected to the increases asked by Mr. Kim- 
| ball. 
| oe Fisher, of Pittsburgh, represent- | 
ing the scientific instrument makers, said 
| that his association opposes special con- 
cessions in duties to educational institu-| 
tions. The manufacture of scientific in- 
{struments is a key industry, he said. 
| Such instruments are used in fire con- 
‘trol, to detect poisonous gases, and to 
jrun airplanes, he pointed out, defining 
| scientific instruments as those used in 
making careful scientific mmeasurements 
|yather than electrical measuring devices | 
used in industry. These, he said, are also| 
used in the teaching and application of| 
| science. 

Mr. Fisheresaid he was mot so inter- 
jested in the rate on scientific instru- 
|ments as he was that it should be uni- 
| formly applied, that colleges and univer- 
sities, which absorb about 40 per cent 
|.of the domestic production, should’ ‘tot 
Wreceive Special concessions. The asso- 
| ciation of instrument manufacturers }s 
| satisfied, as an association, with the 
| proposed rate of 40 per cent, said Mr. 
| Fisher. : 
|. J. M. Roberts, of the Central Scientific 
| Company, Chicago, Ill, asked for a rate 
lof 30 per. cent ad valorem on scientific 
instruments in lieu of the proposed rate 
of 40 per cent, Americans, said Mr. 
| Roberts, cam make as good instruments 
as are made anywhere in the world. | 

Mr. Roberts urged that scientific in- 
struments should be enumerated in the 
bill Without it; the customs court) 
might rule some instruments to fall inte 
the classification for machines, he said. 

Charles W. Todd, of Theodore G. Al- 
tender & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., asked 
for a duty of 75 per cent ad valorem on 
drawing instruments, plus a specific duty 
ranging from 17% cents on instruments 
valued at less than $1, to $3 for those 
valued at $10 and over. 

Wage Rates Compared. 

Theodore G. Altender, of Theodore G. 
| Altender & Sons, Philadelphia, asked for 
the same rates proposed by the previous 
witness, a wepresentative of his com- 
pany, on drawing instruments. Wages 
jare four times as high in the industry 
in the United States as in the same in- 
dustry in Germany and competing coun- 
tries, he asserted. 

Adequate protection would be afforded 
by the proposed rates on the better 
grades of pocket knives, declared J. Louis 
Schrade, of Walden, N. Y., who said he 


pany paid dividends during the war, he|— 


|grades. 


sidered by Subcommittee No. 1 of the ing only slight changes from last year. m4 Estimates of cotton acreage by States: | crease of more than 1i per cent over the 
Senate a. committee | which Te-| Area in cultivation on July 1, 1928, acres, A; area in cultimation, July 1, 1929, acres, | Corresponding period of last year, the 
sumed hearings July 8 on the schedule | ¢, percentage of 1928, B; ten-year average abandonment 1919-1928, D: ‘Department of Agriculture stated July 
: anf bial < er gm thereof in| A B Cc pD|8. The full text of the report follows: 
e tariff bi . R. 2667), | Virginia 81,000 110 89,000 2.1] : 
This subcommittee, of which Senator |N. Carolina 45,4 1,892,000 101 1,911,000 1.6] spar eee oot eee 
ia. is chair-|S. Carolina .................s.-.# 2,485,000 97 2'410,000 2\¢| 1929, as shown by 44 of the principa 
Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, is chair ie c 3883 000 101 3,922,000 s'g|agricultural products amounted to 79 
man, adjoin its ings ,| Georgia 3,883, 3,922, 3.8 ; A . 
OE eR ER - ieee Sea i 14 which with the exception “of May, 1924, 
ed by witnesses on precision balances, | Missouri 355,000 95 337,000 5.1| was lower than any corresponding month 
Saving Snmteunetts, sad cade-meletiin pa a i a ion 2.6 | during the period covered by this study, 
: my . abama - 3,643, 3,789, 2.0 | -19 
inarument  i tol tisstgetpyt occ ‘ipaom iw Cane £3 | Eto. Mest of te deco 
Germany is the principal competitor| Louisiana 1+. 2,052,000 108 2,216,000 3.7 lh ind , 1 
of Americam manufacturers of precision| Texas risteneeeee eee ecererses 18,330,000 _ 102 18,697,000 3.9|fad an in ex of 47 or lower than any 
balances and weights, declared Edwin A.| Oklahoma ...........--++++s.0+5, 4,420,000 206 4,685,000 63 me May verti hdl 
Smith, of Seederer-Kohlbusch, Inc., Jer- Arkansas _ sidirai ga ehetiabe 3,834,000 +4 4,064,000 «26 All the leading markets which include 
sey City, N. J. Mr. Smith said he ry mmatine Steen eee wee eee e erences eae yi ae 1} | the United Kingdom, Germany, France, 
wanted a rate of 65 per cent on all such| California . 223000 143 319:000 3 |Italy, Russia and Japan took less cotton 
balances. The House did not change the| All other 23,000 104 24,000 * 61 on during Tha S so that a 
existing rate of 40 per cent. onal ake __.|to Europe as a whole were only half as 
No dividends have been paid by Voland|U. S. Total : 416,946,000 103.2 48,457,000 3.6 |large’ as during the same month a year 
& Sons Company, New Rochelle, N. ¥, | Seen Colif, (014 eames) ates —— ‘ Rt re eo ‘ bee woe exports for the season 
. a, 7 3 Six-year average, 23-1928. tIncluding ima Egyptian long staple cotton es-| which egan August 
since the war, declared the president of timated at 67,000 acres this year compared with 50,000 acres in cultivation July 1, 1928. ie = ugust “1, 3088, Soe 


|significant gain or an increase of more 
| than 11 per cent, as compared with the 


i i totais corresponding period of last year. 
| Plans Made in England | Exports of wheat and flour so far this 
To Merge Cotton Mills 


tNot included in California figures, nor im United States total. 


= 


5 to 7 cents each on the next highest 
The proposed ad valorem rates 
should remain the same, he added. 

German Exports Cited. | 
Wallace L. Pond, of Providence, R. I., | 
representing domestic file manufacturers, | 
said that the prices on German files sent 
to New York, duty paid, are from 830 to 
50 per cent lower than the American 
price. More German files are not sold|s 


here, he said, only because of the lack} in 14 other companies controlling 1,300,- | Jord 


of an adequate selling organization. 000 s indles. Arrangements which will! wp; ri i 
Mr. Pond said the 4922 bill promised | not saline smalieuinary meetings are ie aee = 8 ee * 
50 per cent protection on files, but xe-|ing made in four companies, and in 26 | months Jal > 1, 19298-May 31 1929 sink 
sulted in the equivalent of only 34 per | others preliminary negotiations with|17 per aca above hate for the same 
cent. He said he was proposing a xe-| large creditors and shareholders are in period 1927-28. Fruits and vegetables 
adjustment to make effective the 50 per | process cf completion. Sak on Seiec, a0 Oe which with the ex- 
cent duty. | In two companies where receivers for|ception of May, 1919, was higher than 
Seventeen times as many files are ex-| debenture holders have come into pos-| any corresponding month, All the prin- 
ported as are imported, declared W. D.| session of the asseis the corporation has|cipal fruits show a gain over the ex- 
Thomas, of the Sandvik Steel & Import- | made the samme offer to the receivers as | ports last season, both fresh and dried 
ing Company, Chicago, Ill. He said that | was previously made to the directors of|apples being twice as large as during 
the domestic industry is prosperous and|the companies, so that the unsecured | 1927-28. 
that American files are exported to the | creditors and shareholders will still have | 
same countries from which ovher files are an opportunity of obtaining the benefit | . 
imported. of the corporation’s proposals. ‘ | Duty Increased by Italy 


Lower Rates Asked. Valuation of fixed assets is mow pro-| * : 
A duty of 10'per cent less than is as-| ceeding at the rate of 10 mills per week, | On Edible Animal Fats 
Italy’s import,duty on edible animal 


sesSed in the present law was asked by | and 50 still require valuation up to date. | 

the witness, He said his company im- 
fats not specified has been increased 
from 15 to 30 gold lire per 100 kilos, 


: The total mumber under consideration | 
ported “a'high-grade Swedish file for| increases each week. The, mills still to 
which Americin corisumers were willing) be valued imclude a large number of | sd 
to pay a high price. combined spimning and weaving concerns|the Trade Commissioner at. Rome, E. 
An increase in the present rate, from | valuation of which was postponed until|Humes, radioed the Bepartment of 
50 to 83 1-8 per cent ad valorem, weas|a considerable proportion of the spin-|Commerce. The Department’s statement 
asked by T. H. Boeshoar, president of the | ning mills have been deali with. A total| issued July 8 follows in full text: 
Ames Sword Company, Chicopee, Mass.,| numter of 30,000 looms are concerned, | Fish and other marine animal oils, lard 
jon Army. sabres and Navy swords. Offi-| which, if incorporated, would place the| il, neat’s-foot oil, and tallow oil, lard, 
cers in the armed and reserve forces of! corporation in the position of being by|and tallow are specified in the Italian 
the United States are unknowingly buy-/far the largest manufacturing unit in/| tariff andso do not fall under this classi- 
ing German swords, he said. the country. fication. (Gold lira par $0.193.) 
————— 


season are about 22 per cent behind those 
| of last year, but the index for the month 
i May was 179, or higher than any May 
Vuntadudel be . |during the last eight years, Reduced 
oti ue as from Page 1.} \freight rates and a delayed harvest in 
avy spindles are being completed and | northern Europe were factors contribut- 
will shortly be submitted to the court, |ing to the larger exports for the month. 
and informal meetings of creditors and|Some recovery was noted in the exports 
harcholders have already been arranged |°f cured pork and there was also a bet- 
iter foreign demand for United States 
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ECONOMICS OF THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


ee | 





represented the American pocket’ knife 
industry. More protection is needed, 
however, On the cheaper knives, he said. 

Proposed duties on pocket knives vary 
from 2 cents each and 50 per cent ad 
valorem for those valued at 40 cents a 
dozen, to 35 cents each and 55 cents per 
lcent on knives valued at more than $6 
per dozen. 

American knives, said Mr. Schrade, 
are as good as the European product. 

He asked for increases im the specific 
rates on the lower grades of pocket 
knives froma 1 cent:(under the present 
law) 


| 








trimotor planes made by an American 
|company are being used for the Macken- 


zie River and Hudson Bay service. 
The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 
The city of Edmonton has awarded 


contracts for the lighting of the local 
|airport. with a branch of a well-known 
American firm, and will erect a perma- 
nent hangar and improve the runways. 
It is expected that the airport will be 
in first class condition in the near fu- 
ture. 

The Federal Government recently has 
| granted a license to an airport at Vegre- 
| ville, some 60 miles east of Edmonton. 
| This fully imaproved airport was donated 
|to the town of Vegreville by a_public- 
| spirited citizen. Airports have been es- 
| tablished by the Federal Government at 
| various points north of Edmonton; the 
}one at Grande Prairie is being used for 
forest patzrol work and the one at Fort 
Confidence on Great Bear Lake, which 
is expected to be finished this month, 
probably will be used for general ex- 
ploration and relief work. | 

Trimotor planes made by a well-| 
|known American company are being 
| used for the Mackenzie River and Hud- 
|son Bay service, and three ‘DH Moth” 

planes are based at Grande Prairie. In 

addition to its base at Fort McMurray, 

Alberta, the Western Canada Airways 
jof Winnipeg has established bases in ad- 
joining provinces at Prince Albert, Sas- 
katchewan, and Prine George, British 
| Columbia, for mining activities north of 
those points, 








ELECTRE F ECATION NEW ADVANTAGES TO STEAM RAILROADS 


Is BRINGING 


Railroad Electrification ¢ e achievement and opportunity 


Americam steam railroads today operate 
more tham 1800 miles of electrified lines. In 
tunnels, at terminals, or over rugged moup- 
tain sections electric motive power has dem- 
onstrated its advantages in solving smoke 
problems, speeding traffic, and enlarging the 
capacity of overtaxed freight lines. 

Westinghouse equipment and Westing- 
house engimeering develogoments have 
had an im portant influence in estab- 
lishing these advantages. From the 
date Westimghouse made its first pio- 
neering Com tributions to railroadelec- 
trification, continuous advancement 
has been recorded. The most power- 
ful locome@tives operating today are 


“i 2 os The Sign of a 
Westinghouse units built to meet the Wescinghsuse Dealer 
severe test of steep 


mountain grades in Westinghouse 


heavy tonnage transportation. Numerous 
roads today are using self-propelled units 
with internal combustion engines and West- 
inghouse electrical equipment to improve 
the railroad operating ratio and to make 
branch line service self-sustaining. 

Today, on the threshold of the most pros- 
perous era in our nation’s history, several of 
the leading roads are planning im- 
portant extensions of electrification 
to main line traffic. As in the past, 
Westinghouse will be found co-oper- 
ating with railroad managements 
in developing and producing elec- 
tric locomotives, multiple-unit cars, 
oil-electric and gas-electic units and 
generating and line equipment, 
to meet every indi- 
vidual requirement. 
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Banking 


Increase in Loans 
Of Member Banks 


Denial Made Power 
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Public Utilities 


Company Aided 


In Financing Newspaper in Alabama 


Recorded for Week President of Two Organizations Says No Promises Were 
Made to Back Mobile Publication. 


Gain Is Partly Offset by Re- 
duction in Investments; 
Demand Deposits 
Are Larger. 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement of reporting member banks 
in 101 leading cities on July 3, made 
public by the Board July 8, shows an 
increase for the week of $247,000,000 in 
loans, partly offset by a reduction of 
of $275,000,000 in net demand deposits 
and of $111,000,000 in borrowings from 
Federal reserve banks, and decreases of 
$84,000,000 in time deposits and of $67,- 
000,000 in Government deposits. 

Loans on securities increased $221,- 
000,000 at all reporting banks, $277,000,- 
000 in the New York district, $9,000,000 
in the Philadelphia district and $8,000,- | 
000 in the Cleveland district, and de-| 
clined $10,000,000 in the Chicago district | 
and $8,000,000 in the San Francisco dis- 
trict. “Ali other” loans increased $21,- | 
000,000 and 9,000,000, respectively, in | 
the New York and Boston districts, and 
declined $7,000,000 in the Chicago dis- 
trict, all reporting banks showing a net 
increase of $6,000,000. } 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities declined $114,000,000 in the, 
New York district and $136,000,000 at | 
all reporting banks, while holdings of 
other securities declined $34,000,000. | 

Net demnd deposits, which at all Te- | 
porting banks were $275,000,000 above | 
the June 26 total, increased in all but | 
one district, the principal increases by 
districts being: New York $128,000,000, 
Boston $45,000,000, Chicago $39,000,000 
and Philadelphia $20,000,000. Time de- 
posits declined $84,000,000 at all report- 
ing banks, $88,000,000 in the New York 
district and $6,000,000 each in the Boston 
and St. Louis districts, and increased | 
$8,000,000 in the Philadelphia district. | 

The principal changes in borrowings 
from Federal reserve banks for the week 
comprise increases of $107,000,000 at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
$10,000,000 at Atlanta, $8,000,000 at San 
Francisco and $6,000,000 at Clevelana, 
and decreases of $21,000,000 at Boston 
and $8,000,000 at Philadelphia. 4 

The tabulated statement of the 
prinicpal resources and liabilities of 
all reporting member banks in each 

Federal reserve district, as of the 

close of business July 3, will be 

found at the bottom of page 4. 





New Commissioner 


Of Customs Named 


Frank X. A. Eble Succeeds 
Ernest W. Camp, 
Resigned. 





Appointment of Frank X. A. Eble 
as Commissioner of Customs, was an- 
nounced July 8 by the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, Ogden L. Mills. Mr. 
Eble succeeds Ernest W. Camp, who 
resigned two months ago to enter pri- 
vate business. Following is the full text 
of the announcement: 

Acting Secretary Mills on July 8 an- 
nounced that Secretary Mellon had ap- 
pointed Captain Frank X. A. Eble, of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, to be Commis- 
sioner of Customs, to fill the vacancy | 
caused by the resignation of Mr. E. W. 
Camp. 
July 8. 

Captain Eble was born in Milnesville, 
Luzerne County, Pa. After extended ex- 
perience in the commercial field, he 
served in the Army during the World 
War. Upon his return from France he 
became a member of the War Loan| 
Staff of the Secretary of the Treasury, | 
in which capacity he assisted the Treas- 
ury in the installation of peared 
methods of procedure. Subsequently he| 
became affiliated with the Institute of| 
Government Research in Washington. 

In 1922, Captain Eble was appointed 
a Treasury Agent, with headquarters at | 
Berlin, Germany, for duties in connec- 
tion with United States customs laws. | 
In 1923 he was made Chief of the Serv- 
ice in the Berlin district. 

In 1924 he was assigned by the Sec- | 
retary of the Treasury to the Finance} 
Committee of the Senate, in which posi-! 
tion he assisted the Committee in its con- 
sideration ot the revenue bill. He re- 
joined the Customs Service in August, 
1924, resuming his Berlin post, and in| 
1926 accepted the invitation of Professor 
Kemmerer to become a memjer of the 
Kemmerer Mission to Poland, financial 
advisers to that Government. Captain 
Eble had charge of the customs admin-| 
istration work of this commission. Re-| 
turning from Poland in November, 1926, 
he resumed his official duties at Berlin, | 
where he has continued up to the pres-| 
ent time. 





Right to Issue Securities 
Sought by Line in Florida| 


The Mayo & Cook’s Hammock Rail- | 
road, which recently applied to the In- | 
terstate Commerce Commission for a cer- | 
tificate authorizing the construction of a 
new railroad from Mayo to Cook’s Ham- | 
mock, Fla., has filed an additional ap- | 
plication, in Finance Docket No. 17700, 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of Thomas W. 
Martin, president of the Alabama 
Power Company and the South- 
eastern Power & Light Company, 
on June 19 before the Federal Trade 
Commission in connection with its 
investigation of the financing of the 
Mobile Press as a part of its public 
utilities inquiry, was begun in the 
issue of July 8 Mr. Martin denied 
that his companies had aided in any 
way in the financing of the Press 
and said that he opposed activities 
of that nature by power companies. 
Excerpts from transcript of his 
testimony proceed: 


Q. Did you know that he was con-| 
templating taking any part in the or-| 


ganization of the company? A. 
not know it until afterwards. 
Q. After what? 
A. After he had explained to you to- 


I did 


some money. 

Q. No. I am asking you when you 
found out your brother had taken some 
part in it? 

A. Well, now, I assume that you want 
to know about the financing. I do not 
know what other part he took in it. 

Q. He told something about a conver- 
sation between him and Mr. Stevens rel- 
ative to the capital stock structure and 
relative to the trust agreement. He has 
also told about loaning the money that 
he did loan to Mr. Aldridge. 

A. Whatever conversation he had with 
Mr. Stevens I am sure I was out of the 
city at the time, and I have no recollec- 
tion of it. I had no knowledge of it un- 
til subsequently. 

Q. Well, did you know that your 
brother contemplated loaning any money 
to Mr. Aldridge or to anybody for the 
purpose of helping to establish a news- 
paper? <A. Not until it was accom. 
plished. 

Q. Now, how long after it was accom- 
plished did you learn that? A. Oh, 
some weeks. 

Q. And how did you learn that? A. 
My impression is I learned it from him. 

Q. Your brother told you what he had 
done? A. He told me substantially I 
think about it—something about it. I 
know he told me substantially about it. 

Q. You testify that you did not know 
anything about your brother’s intention 
of making this loan before it was made? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You do? 
sir. 
Q. Did you assume any part of that 
loan; that is, did you supply any part 
of that money that your brother loaned 
to Mr. Aldridge? A. No. 


Denies Agreement 
To Indemnify Brother 


You say that? A. Yes, 


Q. Did your brother or did any com- | 


pany in which you have an interest sup- 
ply him with any part of that money, 
either directly or indirectly? 
did not. No. 

Q. Did your brother and you have any 
discussion about the second $50,000 that 
we have learned Mr. McGowin was go- 
ing to loan Mr. Chandler? A. No. 

Q. Did you or your company in any 
way agree to indemnify your brother on 
that $80,000 loan that he made to Mr. 
Aldridge? A. We did not. 

You are acquainted with Mr. Al- 
dridge, I presume. A. Yes. 

Q. You have come into contact with 
him frequently in connection with the 
company that he is in? A. Yes. He has 


The appointment is effective|@ business of his own called the Stith | Healy. 


Coal Company, with which we have no 
connection, which occupies most of his 
time. 

Q. He is also president of the South- 
eastern Fuel Company? A. Yes. 

Q. Which is a subsidiary of your 
Power & Light Company? A. Yes, 

Q. He has been in with you in that 
business for how many years? A. Oh, 
some years, quite a few years. 

Q. Do you know whether his personal 
credit is good for $50,000? A. I do. 

Q. Do you know whether he ever bor- 
rowed that much money from your 
brother or your company or any one of 
your acquaintances? 

A. Well, he has never borrowed that 
much money—I do not know who he has 
borrowed the money from; he never bor- 
rowed it from the company. 

. No? 
A. And he is a director of one of the 








operate under trackage rights over the 
Santa Fe Northwestern Railway be- 
tween San Ysidro and Bernallillo, N. M., 
24 miles. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 8.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York Market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 

July 6 
14.0446 


July 8 
14.0480 
13.8848 


-7220 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (hbelga 
Bulgaria (lev) 


A. We! 


largest banks of our city, and a man 
worth a good deal of money, and I have 
not the slightest doubt that his credit is 
good for many times $50,000. 
Q. There was no intimation that you 
or anybody connected with you would 
supply the second $50,000? A. No. : 
Q. All there was to it, then, was this 
little talk with you three men had lunch 
together, your suggestion about Mr. Han- 
son, and that was the last you had to 
|do with it? A. So far as any action of 
| mine is concerned, yes. 


| Did Not Say Power Firm 
\Would Back Newspaper 


| Q. Or any action of your company? 
. Yes, sir. Of course, I regretted 
that the situation developed. I had some 
feeling of my own about it. 

Q. Well, I do not quite understand 
Won’t you explain it? 


| 


| that. 


their own ‘responsibility,..in their own 
way. That is, as individuals, and from 
the standpoint of the company I had the 
| feeling that perhaps their acting might 
lin some way be chargeable to our com- 
| pany and in no sense is it chargeable to 
jour company. They acted purely on 
|their own account. 

be But you heard your brother’s tes- 
timony as to how far Mr. Thompson’s 
attacks on the Alabama Power Company 
actuated him, did you not? A. I did. 

Q. In view of that, you cannot sepa- 
rate the Power Company situation from 
|this newspaper situation, can you? 
| A, Well, I can say this, that as far 
as financing was concerned, there are 
and never have been any funds of the 
power company involved in the financing, 
| or any obligations of the power company. 
| Q. It would be a very simple matter 
lfor the power company to reimburse 
your brother Logan for the loss in money 
in this enterprise, would it not? 

A. It would not be a very simple mat- 
ter. We have our views about it, and 
we do not think the company should 
| into enterprises of that kind, and I am 
| sure he would never ask it. He is un- 
| questionably able to carry the load, to 
lose it or not. He is amply in position 
to do it, or Mr. Aldridge is amply in posi- 
|tion to do it, and I am sure they would 
'be men enough to do it if they had it 

0. 
“_ You never authorized anybody to 
say, and you did not say yourself that 
the Alabama Power Company or you 
would back a newspaper enterprise in 
Mobile? A. I did not. é 

Q. There was a feeling, I take it, 
from what your brother says, that 
Thompson’s paper had -ngt n fair to 
the Alabama Power Company” A. Yes. 

Q. And that there ought to be an- 
other newspaper in Mobile? 

A. Yes. Mr. Healy, I feel, and many 
citizens feel, that the newspaper situa- 
tion there is not fair to the community, 
lin that they attack industry, develop- 
iment. They rate class against class, in- 
| dividual against individual, pursuing a 
| destructive _ policy, influencing capital 
| away from the community rather than 
in it. 
iy Q. What industry have they attacked 
aside from the power industry and your 
|eompany? A. Bureaus, banks. 
gentlemen here tell me about it—numer- 
| ous industries. 


Q. Was not your interest in the situa-| 


| tion very largely due to the attitude of 
|the Thompson papers towards the Ala- 
|bama Power Company? 

rs Yes, principally. Of course, Mr. 
But bear this in mind, that so 
|far as the power companies are con- 


cerned, in the period these attacks have | 
|been in progress, and generally over the | 


| State, every five or six years our com- 
| pany has increased its power output by 
|some 400,000,000 kilowatt hours an- 
|nually, to around 800,000,000, and our 
|investments have been increased from 


$40,000,000 to $200,000,000, and we feel | 
|that the States in general are enjoying | 


in a very broad sense the industrial de- 
velopment, but that the industrial de- 
velopment was less in volume in those 
sections where there was a Thompson 
|newspaper there and other sections of 
the State. We feel that, and many in 
the district feel it. ‘ 


'Feeling on Attitude 
Of Newspaper Discussed 


| 

Your feeling on the subject of 
| ward the power company hag been fre- 
| quently discussed between your and your 
|brother, had it not? A. Yes, sir. 

| Q. Mr. W. J. Baldwin is your director 
|of publicity, isn’t he? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I wonder if you can identify the 
| sheat of papers 1 am showing you now 
las having come from the files of the 
Alabama Power Company? 

A. I am sure it is, whatever Mr. 


| , d | 
day that he had loaned Mr. Aldridge|., A: Well, these gentleman acted on 


These | 


|} Q. , 
| Thompson’s paper and his attitude to-| 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


July 5 
Made Public July 8, 1929. 


Receipts. 

Customs receipts ... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ......... 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue .. 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


$2,354,386.43 
1,155,388.11 


3,363,160.06 
2,178,846.51 


9,051,781.11 
290,504,408.68 


299,556,189.79 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day... 


eee eree 


$10,343,955.49 
1,794,403.72 
1,362,293.39 
10,645.75 
338,683.91 
95,150.37 
253,168.78 


177,479.62 


—_— 


General expenditures .. 
[Interest on public debt. 
Refunds of receipts .... 
Panama Canal ...... 
Operations in special ac- 

counts eee 
Adjusted service certifi- 

cate fund ....... 
Civil-service retirement 
| fund ..... 
| Investment of trust 
funds 


Total ordinary 
expenditures ...... 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures .......... 
Balance today ......... 


DOOR kins ovs Sobued saat SRO eee 

The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
}and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


13,698,413.21 


1,304,602.50 
284,553,174.08 





East Kentucky Railroad 
| To Enter C. & O. Proceeding 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced that it had author- 
ized the East Kentucky Southern Rail- 
way to intervene as a party to the pro- 
ceedings in Finance Docket No. 7460, on 
the application of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway for authority to acquire 
control of a system of railroads in east- | 
ern. territory. 





Pullman Company Reports 
Revenue Gain Last Year 


| Total revenues of the Pullman Com- 
| pany for the year 1928 were $82,249,127, | 
| according to an abstract of the report of | 
ithe company to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the year just made pub-. 
lic by the Commission’s Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. This included $80,846,044 sleep- 
jing car operating revenues and $1,403,- 
|083 revenues from auxiliary operations. 


‘Louisville & Nashyille 
| To Abandon Branch Line 


| The Interstate Commerce Commission 

has just issued a certificate authorizing 
{the Louisville & Nashville Railroad to 
/abandon a branch line from. Arlo to 
|Docray, Ala., two miles. (Finance 
| Docket No. 7601, dated June 28). 





Baldwin’s name is signed to. I naturally 
;}assume that it is from our files, from 
the very appearance of it. 

Q. This other paper at Mobile that 
we have not heard much about, is the 
Mobile Post, isn’t it? A. Really I do 
not know the name of it. I do not re- 
call the name, Mr. Healy. 

Q. Well, I wonder if you are willing 
to identify these papers as two copies 
of documents from the files of your 
company? A. I have never seen the 
originals. 

Q. I do not care to embarrass you. 
If you can do it it is all right with me; 
if you cannot, I would like to have you 
say so. A. All I say is, if your examiner 
took them from our files, I will identify 
them. 

Q. In a conversation with Mr. Stevens, 
did you or ‘your brother in substance 
say to him that if a newspaper was es- 
tablished in Mobile, that you would 
match dollars with the Mobile’ people? 
A. We did not. 
| Q. Have you ever stated to your 
| brother in any general way that the peo- 
ple ought to back a new newspaper en- 
terprise in Mobile if the opportunity 
came? A. No, I have not. 

Q. Nothing like that? A. No. 

Views on Situation Given. 
Q. Your brother, as you say, acted 
| solely on his own initiative? A. Yes, 
sir, he did. 
| Q. And you have intimated that per- 
| haps he acted contrary to your wishes in 
| the matter? 
| A. I woul not say he acted contrary 
|to my wishes in the matter. I state that 
|he acted on his own judgment and re- 


| — 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 
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Finance 


Weekly List of Changes 
ie 


Status of National Banks 


Changes in’ the status of nationat 
banks during the week ending July 6 
were announced July 8 by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency as follows: 

Applications to organize received with 
titles requested: 

The First National Bank of Hope, Indi- 
ana. Correspondent: Martin A, Holder, 
Hope, Indiana; capital, $25,000. 

The First National Bank of Haigler, 
Nebraska. Correspondent: W. L. Best, 
Haigler, Nebr.; capital, $25,000. 

The *“fontrose National Bank, Montrose, 
Pa. Correspondent: M. J. O’Brien, Mont- 


Expenditures. |rose, Pa.; capital, $100,000. 


The Plaza National Bank of White 
Plains, New York. Correspondent: Ed- 
win B. Day, 41 South Broadway, White 
Plains, N. Y.; capital, $100,000. 

The Center National Bank, Center, Mis- 
souri. Correspondent: W. E. Flowerree, 
Center, Missouri; capital, $25,000. 

Application to orranize approved: 

The Lawrence Park National Bank, 
Law-ence Park, Pa. Correspondent: J. C. 
Spencer, First Nat. Bank, Erie, Pa.; cap- 
ital, $50,000. 

Charters issued: 

The Girard National Bank, Girard, Kan- 
sas. Conversion of The Farmers & Miners 
State Bank, Girard, Kansas. President: 
H. H. Janssen. Cashier: Ed. C. Strick- 
ler. Capital, $30,000. 

The Beverly Hills National Bank and 
Trust Company, Beverly Hills, Calif. Con- 
version of The Beverly Hills Savings 
Bank, Beverly Hills, Calif. President: 
O. N. Beasley. Cashier: G. J. Brooks. 
Capital, $150,000. 

Change of titles: 

The Merchants National Bank of Pough- 
keepsie, New York, to “Merchants -Na- 
tional hank & Trust Company of Pough- 
keepsie”. 

The First National Bank of West Min- 
Hopkins, Minn., to “First Na- 
tional Bank of Hopkins”, to conform to 
change in name of place in which the 
bank is located. 

Security National Bank of West Min- 
neapolis, Hoptins, Mina., to “Security Na- 
tional Bank of Hopkins”, to conform to 
change in name of place in which the 
bank is located. 

New First National Bank in Lemmon, 
South Dakota, to “First National. Bank 
in Lemmon”, 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The Merchants-Laclede National Bank 
of Saint Louis, Mo., capital $1,700,000. 
Effective June 29, 1929. Liq. committee: 
A. L. Shapleigh, D. R. Francis, Jr., and 
W. J. Bramman, St. Louis, Mo. Absorbed 
by Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. 
Louis, the title of which it is understood 
will be changed to Mississippi Valley Mer- 
chants State Trust Company. 

The State National Bank of St. Louis, 
Missouri; capital. $2,000,000. Effective 
June 29, 1929. Liq. comm: Edward B. 
Pryor, Daniel K. Catlin, Duncan I. Meier, 
St. Louis, Mo. Absorbed by Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, the title 


vf which*it is understood will be changed 
to Mississippi Valley Merchants State 
Trust Company. 

The Vienna National Bank, Vienna, Vir- 
ginia; capital, $25,000. Effective June 29, 
1929. Liq. comm: Board.of directors of 
the Jiquidating bank., succeeded by: Vi- 
enna Trust Co., Vienna, Va. 

The Tenth National Bank of Philadel- 
phia,. Pennsylvania; capital, $1,000,000. 
Effective July 1, 1929. Liq. comm: John 
F. Bauder, Herbert L. Shaffer, C. Harry 
Johnson and Raymond M. Rau, care of 
the liquidating bank. Absorbed by the 
Integrity Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. The liquidating bank has one .branch 
located in Philadelphia, Pa, 

The Broadway National Bank of Pat- 
erson, New Jersey: capital, $200,000. Ef- 
fective July 1, 1929. Lig. comm: John 
McCutcheon, George W. Renkel, and Fred- 
erick P. Hoffmayer, care of the liquidat- 
ing bank. Succeeded by Broadway Bank 
& Trust Company, Paterson, N. J. 

The Central National Bank of Lincoln 
Nebraska’ * capital, $200,000. Effective 
June 21, 1929. Liq. agent: L. C. Chapin, 
care, Central Nat. Bank, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Absorbed by The First National Bank of 
Lincoln, Nebr., No. 1798. 

The First National Bank of Libby, Mon- 
tana; capital, $40,000. Effective July 1, 
1929. Liq. agent: R. W. Smithberger, 
care of The First National Bank of Libby, 
Mont. Absorbed by First State Bank of 
Libby, Montana. 

Consolidations: 

The First National Bank of Easton, 
Pennsylvania; capital, $400,000 and The 
Northampton Trust Company of Easton, 
Pennsylvania; capital, $125,000. Consoli- 
dated under the Act of Nov. 7, 1918, as 
amended Feb. 25, 1927, under the charter 
of The First Nat. Bank of Easton, No. 
1171, and under the title “First National 
Bank and Trust Company of Easton”, 
with capital stock of $600,000. 

The National Bank of the Republic of 
Chicago, Illinois; capital, $7,000,000, and 
the Teter State Bank, Chicago, Illinois; 
capital, $1,000,000. Consolidated under the 
Act of Nov. 7, 1918, as amended Feb. 25, 
1927, under*the charter and title of “The 
National ‘Bank of the Republic of Chi- 
cago”, No. 4605, with capital stock of 
$10,000,000. 

The Nokomis National Bank, Nokomis, 
Illinois; capital, $100,000, and The Farm- 
ers National Bank of Nokomis, Illinois; 
capital, $75,000. Consolidated under Act 
of Nov. 7, 1918, nder the charter and 
title of “The Nokomis National Bank”, 
No. 1934, with capital stock of $75,000. 

The First National Bank of Reedy, West 
Virginia; capital, $25,000, and The Bank 
of Reedy, W. Va.; capital, $25,000. Con- 
solidated under the Act of Nov. 7, 1918, 
as amended Feb. 25, 1927, under the char- 
ter and title of “The First National Bank 
of Reedy’, No. 10285, with capital stock 
of $35,000. 

The First National 
ville, Georgia; capital, 


Bank of. Carters- 
$100,000, and The 


Kentucky & Indiana Road 
Asks Right to Issue Bonds 


The Kentucky & Indiana: Terminal 
Railroad has applied to the Interstate 

ommerce Commission in Finance Docket 
7701 for authority to issue $524,000 of 
first mortgage 4% per cent bonds to re- 
imburse its treasury for -expenditures 
for capital purposes. ; 


Cartersville National Bank, Cartersville, 
Ga.; capital, $100,000. Consolidated under 
the Act of Nov. 7, 1918, under the ¢harter 
and title of “The First National Bank of 
Cartersville”, No. 4012, with capital stock 
of $200,000. 

The First National Bank of Hawaii, at 
Honolulu, H.: capital, $500,000, The 
Army National Bank of Schofield Bar- 
racks, Honolulu, T. H.; $100,000, The 
Bank of Bishop and Company, Limited, - 
Honolulu, T. H.; $1,000,000, and The First 
American Savings Bank, Limited, Hono- 
lulu, T. H.; $200,000. Consolidated (ef- 
fective close of business July 6), under 
the Act of Nov. 7, 1918, as amended Feb. 
25, 1927, under the charter of The First 
National Bank of Hawaii, at Honolulu, 
Territory of Hawaii, No. 5550, and under 
the corporate title of “Bishop First Na- 
tional Bank} of Honolulu”,: with capital 
stock of $3,150,000. The consolidated bank 
will retain the five branches of The Bank 
of Bishop and Company, Ltd, all of which 
were in operation on Feb. 25, 1927. 


BONDS 


Months of high money rates 
have depressed bond prices to 
levels which now make many 
issues attractive both on a yield 
basis and for possibility of price 
appreciation in the event of a 
trend toward easier interest rates. 
In our recently published lists of 
bond investment suggestions, the 
average approximate yield for 


78 issues, excluding State and ° 
Municipals, was 6.04%. 


Send for Current Lists 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 


COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition at Close of Business, June 29, 1929 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Gov’t Bonds and Treasury Certificates 


RESOURCES 


Demand Loans Secured 


by Collateral 


$238,434,865.63 


Time Loans Secured 


by Collateral 
Other Loans and Discounts 190,295,543.64 
Bonds and Other Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances « 


198,093 ,358.65 


. 


62 
8 


3 


Other Banks’ Liability on Bills 


Purchased and Sold . 


Interest Accrued but Not Collected 


Bank Building 
Other Real Estate .... . 


Capital . 
Surplus 
Undivided 


Reserve for Contingencies . 


LIABILITIES 


rofits 


Reserve for Taxes and Interest 


Other Reserves og 
Bills Payable — Federal Reserve Bank 
Liability under Letters of Credit 
Liability under Acceptances 


Liability on Bills Purchased and Sold . 


$ 209,175,829.30 
84,994,395.42 


6,823,767.92 
4,290,254.25 
4,200,000.00 
8,631,326.55 


18,866,353.73 


1,616,297.11 
3,180,893.32 


15,000,000.00 


223,694.49 


$1,087,002,812.09 


$ 75,000,000.00 
65,000,000.00 


1,594,443.55 


10,000,000.00 


7,387,732.96 
2,146,379.97 


21,000,000.00 
40,238,262.07 
18,939,288.77 


1,616,297.11 


Denmark (krone) Our representative will be glad to 
England (pound) 


Finland (markka) 


26.6321 
485.1354 
2.5146 
3.9123 
23.8105 
1.2920 
17.4308 
5.2305 
40.1577 
26.6433 
11,1880 
4.4900 
5940 
14.4571 
26.8020 
19.2327 
1.7563 
47.9535 
57.4732 
41.2083 
41.2083 
35.9637 
44.6968 
55.8750 
99.2611 
99.9050 
48.0033 
95,3872 
11.8563 
12.0406 
96.2742 
96.6200 


52.2600 


for authority to issue 500 shares of com- 
mon stock of no par value and $150,000 
of first mortgage bonds to acquire land! }'rance (franc) . 
and defraying the cost of construction, | Germany (reichsmark) 
The application states that individual | Greece | (arachma) 
stockholders of the company, backed by | Son ye A mdi 
stockholders and officers of the Owl | Netherlands (guilder) 
Creek Phospate Company, have agreed | Norway (krone) ee 
to underwrite the sale of the stock at a| Poland (zloty) 
price of $100 a share. Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
| Spain (peseta) 
| Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce “hina (Mexican dollar) 
Commission on July 8 approved a report | Caine (Yuan dollar) 
and order in Finance Docket No. 7488 jaan (ven) 
authorizing the Santa Fe, San Juan & | Singapore (dollar) |. 
Northern Railroad to operate in inter-|Canada (dollar) 
state commerce 35 miles of line from | Cuba (peso) 
San Ysidro to a point near Tilden, N. M.,| Mexico (peso 
which heretofore has been operated in|Atsentina (peso, gold) 
intrastate commerce only, and to een. | Sees | (maliveis) . 
struct an extension from Tilden to Cuba, | trrueuar tpeso) 
N, M., 11 miles. fs | Colombia (peso) 
The company also was authorized to| Bar silver 


Discount Collected but Not Earned . 


. \Demand . $631,805,677.46 
Deposits rine . . 210,461,340.39 


; 1,813,389.81 
show and explain to you our latest 
3.9110 
23.8115 
1.2919 
17.4298 
5.2298 
40.1436 
26.6401 
11.2002 
4.4900 
5946 
14.4238 
26.7986 
19.2314 
1.7558 
47.9446 
57.4464 
41.2083 
41.2083 
35.9646 
44.6562 
5S THO 
99 2421 
99.9172 
47.9450 





typical appraisal report illustrat- 842,267,017.85 


$1,087,002,812.09 


. $1,087,002,812 
Deposits 842,267,017 
Invested Capital . 161,594,443 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS COMPANY . CAPITAL $20,000,000 


The capital stock of this Company is owned by the stockholders of the 
Continental lilinets Bank end Trust Company 


ing the most recent developments 
in appraisal compilation and sum- 


Resources 


marization designed to present all 


pertinent property facts for easi- 


Proposal to Extend Road 
In New Mexico Approved 


est reference and widest utility. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 
Washington—820 Albee Bldg. 
&2 NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


96.6200 
52.2500 
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To get at this business of cataloging the experiences 
of life is exceedingly difficult but rather alluring. 


Academically, of course, the thing is not so hard. 


_ We can easily catalog the number of things that 
can possibly happen to the average individual in 


a 


+ 





a 















the average life. And we'll get ninety-five per cent 
of all the experiences of the human race. 


We can go even farther than that. We can an- 
alyze the cause of nearly all those experiences 
down to a single word—jeopardy. 


Jeopardy of life, of wealth, of love. Even the 
most thrilling of mystery stories must have its 
foundation in the jeopardy of some one of our 
most valued possessions. 


So far, so good. 


Every theatre, every popular novel, every movie 
works on that one principle—some one of a hand- 
ful of well-known and easily cataloged experiences 
based upon the jeopardy to even a smaller handful 
of self possessions. 


With this well-known bag of tricks all safely 
put into pigeon-holes, every play, every popular 
novel, every movie ought to be a success. Where- 
as the average of failure ranges from ten to one 
to a thousand to one. 


So that usually; while the analysis is right, the 
answer is wrong. 


Here at True Story Magazine, on the other 
hand, while we always get the right answer, we 


‘are not so entirely sure about the analysis. 


It is interesting, however, if you chance to be 
interested. We think the answer lies in the fact that, 
while the experiences of life are pretty much the 
same, the emotional reaction to those experiences 


is constantly changing. And here at True Story we 


happen to be always in possession of the key to 
those changing emotions. 

It also happens that in all the wide oat of the 
publishing business, we chance to be the only ones 
who have that key. es 

Every other publisher in the world is trying to 
find out what the people want and give it to them. 


Here at True Story Magazine the people not only 


, tell us what they want but they also give it to us. 


e 





CREE 1101) reas 


- True Parallels of Experience 


We can’t make any mistake. If their emotions 
are changing, they change them. If they lean toward 
mystery stories, they give them to us. But that is 
not the best of it. When they get tired of mystery 
stories, they stop writing them. We never have to 
guess what they want nor when they are sick of it. 


Up and down this land of America tens of thou- 
sands of men, women and boys are going from 
house to house, trying to persuade the American 
people that they ought to subscribe to this, that, 
or the other magazine. True Story hasn’t a single 
circulation sales person on its payroll. Yet its cir- 
culation has climbed steadily, month by month 


' and year by year, until it has long since passed in- 


to the millions. 


It is silly to attribute this tremendous develop- 
ment to stories of sex, especially when half the 
fiction that is printed is fairly wallowing in sex; 
so much as to make the simple recitals'of 'True 
Story appear to be hemming their skirts'4t the 
ankles instead of at the knees. 

No; the analysis of the editor probably comes 
nearer to the truth. He says that we.read in 
order to parallel our own experiences in what 
we read; that those experiences are more surely 
paralleled when they are based, not on fiction, 
but on fact; and that stories largely written in the 
first person carry more surely a verisimilitude. 
of that experience.And finally, that True Stories 
usually affirm the ultimate rightness of life with- 
out which we cannot go on living. 


- But whatever the analysis, the result is the most 
interesting thing that has ever happened to us in 
our entire publishing career. 


As we look down into this never-ending stream 
of personal manuscripts, we see not only the paral- 
lels of life experience repeated again, and again, 
and yet again; but we see that other parallel of 
economic change reflected as perfectly as a rock 
or a tree is reflected in a clear, still lake. 


Right now that economic reflection is the reflection of a 
castle; a castle of dreams; a castle of dreams come true. A great 
upsurge of the common people of America has found itself on 
an economic level never even hoped for out of all its past. A 
whole new cultural spread of wealth and leisure for labor that 
did not come within the range of imagination even twenty 
years ago. And with it, a rather nice sense of selection in the 
comforts, the conveniences, and luxuries which are making such 
a glorious adventure out of modern life. 
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Copyrights — 


Copyright Is H 
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Trade Marks 


Patents 


eld to Be Restricted 


To Method of Treating Subject of Play 


Basic Plot Declared 
Not to Be Protected 


‘General Theme of ‘Abie’s Irish 
’ Rose’. and ‘The Cohens and 
Kellys’ Said to Be Old. 


ANNE NICHOLS, COMPLAINANT, V. UNI- 
VERSAL. PICTURES CORPORATION, CARL 
LAEMMLE AND HARRY POLLARD, DE- 
FENDANTS. Equity No. 386-256, Dis- 
tTRICT COURT FOR THE SOUTHERN Dits- 
TRICT OF NEW YORK. 


In the opinion herein, the District | 


Court for the Southern District of New 
York held that the complafmant’s copy- 


> 


the fundamental idea of the play “that 
if a boy and girl love each other nothing 
in the world counts, neither family, race 
| or religion.” 

There are, of course, other characters 
in the play, but they merely furnish 
background and opportunities for pa- 
thetic and humorous scenes incidental to 
the main plot or story, and running 
through the play is the frequent expres- 
sion of the idea of religious tolerance. 

The following is a digest of the 
scenario “The Cohens and Kellys”: 

Nathan Cohen, a Jew, conducts a 
| small dry goods shop in New York City 

and has a daughter Nannie Cohen, for 
whom he has an intense love. Across the 
| hallway, in the tenement where the Co- 
hens reside, is the Kelly family. Kelly 


right on the play “Abie’s Irish Rose” | is an Irish policeman and with him lives 
had not been infringed by the defendants | his son Terry, who is in love with Nan- 
in producing and distributing a motion | nie, although between the families there 
picture known as “The Cohens and Kel-|is a long standing and violent family 


pitt erences Found 


Between Comedies | 


‘Scemes, Episodes and Expres- | 
sions Show No Infringe- 
ment, Court Decides. 


events presented in like’ manner, expres- 

sion and form, then infringement wou!d | 
|be apparent. Also, for instance, no one | 
has an exclusive right to an idea or | 
statement of the law—that a mere idea | 


or fact may not be copyrighted, but that | 
the manner of expressing or illustrating | 
\the idea or fact may be protected by | 


| copyright. 
|Form and Not Substance 
Protected by Copyright 


In International News Service v. As- | 


the public continue to read them,- be- 
cause of the new characters and settings 
with which the author surround an old 
plot, and such of them as are the inde- 
pendent productions of the authors may 


be copyrighted. * * * It is not the sub- | 


ject that is protected by copyright; it is 
the treatment of the subject that is :pro- 
tected. Gunter has created new char- | 
acters, scenes, and sequence of events; | 
* * *” Stevens et al. v. Howells Sales | 
Co., 16 Fed. (2d) 805, 808. 


Nichols’ Play Uses 
Conventional Situation 


After viewing the complainant’s play, 
““Abie’s Irish Rose” and a motion pic- 
ture of “Abie’s Irish’ Rose,” and the de- 
fendants’ motion picture, “The Cohens | 
and Kellys,” with the love scenes be- | 
tween Terry ‘and Nannie deleted, my ob- | 
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OPYRIGHTS: Infringement: 


C 


Kellys” differed materially in_theme, 


not infringed, i 
or subject and not the subject 





servation leads me to the conclusion that 
“The Cohens and - Kellys” differ quite | 
substantially in its themes, scenes, epi- | 
sodes and expression of ideas, although | 
both make use of common property such | 


}as Jewish and Irish characters, mar- | 
| riage meeting with strong parental op- | 
| position, and final reconciliation. “Abie’s | 


Irish Rose” presents the conventional | 
situation of Jewish boy and the Irish} 


lys,” and consequently the court dis- 
missed the bill of complaint. 

The court found that the motion pic- 
ture “The Cohens and Kellys” differs 
materially in theme, scenes, episodes and 
mode of expression from the -play 
“Abie’s Irish Rose” and that therefore 
the rights to which the complainant was 
entitled under her copyright had not 
been invaded by the defendants. 


The general theme or plot of both) 


copyrights, consisting in a.secret mar- 
riage, parental objection because of 
racial or religious prejudice, with an 
Irish-Jewish background, is not new, 
the court held, but is common property 
and not subject to exclusive appropria- 
tion by either party. 

Many decisions were cited by the 
court to indicate that the copyright law 
extends only to the arrangement of 
words and does not extend to incidents, 
emotions and experiences. The treat- 
ment of the subject and not the subject 
itself is given protection, the court con- 
cluded. 

O’Brien, Malevinsky & Driscoll (I. R. 
Oeland of counsel) for the complainant; 
Siegfried F. Hartman (Nathan L. Mil- 
ler and Siegfried F. Hartman of coun- 
sel) for the defendants. 

The full text of the court‘s opinion 
delivered by Judge Goddard, follows: 


“Abie’s Irish Rose”’ 
First Produced in 1922 


This is a suit for the alleged infringe- 
ment of a copyright and the usual in- 
junctive relief with an accounting is 
prayed for. 

The complainant, Anne Nichols, sues 
as author and copyright owner of the 
play “Abie’s Irish Rose” and alleges 
that her copyright has beén infringed 
by the defendants in their. production 
and distribution of the motion picture 
entitled “The Cohens and Kellys.” 

The play “Abie’s Irish Rose” was pro- 
duced on the American stage in March, 
1922. Subsequently, the defendants 
manufactured, produced and ever since 
have been distributing the motion pic- 
ture “The Cohens and Kellys” which} 
they claim to have been made by them 
from the play “Two Blocks Away”—a 
play written by Aaron Hoffman and pro- 
duced several years prior thereto by 
Charles B. Dillingham. * On January 10, 
1927, complainant granted to the Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky Corporation the mo- 
tion picture rights to “Abie’s Irish Rose.” 

The following is a synopsis of “Abie’s 
Irish Rose”: 

Solomon Levy, a ‘merchant of New 
York City, is an orthodox Jew with deep 
religious objections to marriage outside 
of the Jewish faith, and has a son, Abie, 
who, while serving in the Army in 
France, met and fell in love with Rose- 
mary Murphy, an Irish Catholic girl, and 
upon their return to America, they are 
secretly married by a Methodist minis- 
ter as Abie is aware of his father’s deep 
objections to his marrying outside of the 
Jewish faith, and Rosemary also knows 
that her father would resent her marry- 
ing other than a Catholic. After the 
marriage Abie takes her to 
Levy’s home and presents Rosemary to 
his father as an orthodox Jewess friend 
under the name of Rosemary Murpheski 
with the hope that she will win his fath- 
er’s affection before he may learn that 
she is not a Jewess. The scheme is suc- 
cessful and the father is so attracted by 
her that, actuated by his ardent desire 
to have Abie, his own son, happily mar- 
ried and his own wish for progeny, he 
expedites the engagement of Abie and 
Rosemary and arranges an early mar- 
riage. Just as the marriage ceremony 
by a Rabbi is completed, Rose’s father, 
Patrick ‘Murphy, appears with his old 
friend, a Catholic priest. When Murphy 
realizes the situation, violent alterca- 


, 


tions take place between Solomon Levy 


and Patrick Murphy. 
Rabbi and Priest 
Seek Reconciliation 


It appears that the Rabbi and 
Priest are old friends, having served to- 
gether with the American forces in 
France during the war and together they 
endeavor to reconcile the parents, and| 
while the latter are in another room, the | 
Priest, with the connivance of the Rabbi, | 
performs a third and Catholic marriage. | 
Both fathers refuse to forgive their child, | 
and are torn between love for their only | 
child and by their conception of religious 
duty and race prejudice. Murphy re-| 
turns to his home in California; Levy | 
chooses to regard his son as dead. Abie 
and Rosemary are left to their own re- 
sources. A year passes by during which! 
the Jewish «and Irish fathers have not 
seen the young couple, but their love of | 
progeny, notwithstanding their preju- 
dices, causes each of them to visit se- 
cretly the home of Abie and Rosemary 
on Christmas with gifts for a “child” 
which has been born to the young couple. 

When they arrive at the home, each! 
discovers the other laden with gifts on 
a similar errand. The “child” turns out 
to be twins; one of whom is placed in 
each of the grandparent’s arms by the 
Rabbi and the Priest, who had arranged 
to be present and to aid in the reconcil- 
jiation, and the reconciliation becomes 
complete when the sentimental appeal is 
added that the boy is named after Mur- 
phy and the girl, Rebecca, recalling to 
Levy memories of his dead wife, 


Strife Terminates 
As Story Ends 

The reconciliation is the occasion of | 
friendly antics on the part of the Jewish| 
and Irish fathers indicating that their | 
racial and religious warfare is over, and| 
portrays what Miss Nichols stated was 





‘ 


4 


' 


feud and the Kelly family, with the ex- 
ception of Terry, are continually seek- 
ing encounters with the Cohen family 
|and infuriating them. The Kellys and) 
the Cohens are each violently opposed to| 
the friendship and marriage of Terry} 


and Nannie. | 


| sociated Press—248 U. S. 215, at 254, Mr. | 


Justice Brandeis, in the opinion of the | 
Court, stated: 

“At common law, as under the copy- 
right acts, the element in intellectual | 
productions which secures such prctec- | 
tion is not the knowledge, truchs, ideas, | 
or emotions which the compvsilicn ex- | 





'Terry and Nannie 
Are Secretly Married 


Cohen was on the verge of bankruptcy 
when a strange lawyer informed him! 
that through the death of a relative he} 
|has fallen heir to $2,000,000. As a re- 
sult of this the Cohen family moves into| 
|a pretentious residence in a fashionable} 
neighborhood and Cohen’s idea is that he! 


| presses, but the form of sequence in| 
feud existing between the Cohen and the | 


which they are expressed; that is ‘some 
new collocation of visible or audible 
points,—of lines, colors, sounds, or 
words’.” 

In Dymow v. Bolton—11 Fed (2d) 690, 
at 692, Judge Hough, speaking for the 
Circuit Court, stated— 

4 a the copyright, like all stat- 
utes, is made for plain people; and that 


| and his family will shun their old “East | copying, which is infringement, must be 
| Side” friends and that Nannie shall not) something ‘which ordinary observation 
|see Terry any more. But Terry and | would cause to be recognized as having 
Nannie continue to meet, for they had|heen taken from’ the work of another. | 
(already been secretly married. Upon|King Syndicate v. Fleischer—299 Fed. 
| Cohen’s return from a trip to Florida, | 533.” . 
he finds that Nannie has given birth to) He rejects the theory of dissection 
a baby boy, and when he is informed by | rather than observation to discern re- | 
| his wife that Terry and Nannie had been| semblances in plays. Judge Hough fur- | 
married and that this is their child, he|ther states: 

refuses to acknowledge or have anything} “If one compares two dramatic com- 
to do with his son-in-law, whom he} positions, whether in forms suitable for | 
charges with marrying Nannie to get)the stage or for the library, what has 
|his money. Cohen’s wife begs him to|heen called the ‘fundamentai plot’ the 
| forgive them, but he will not. ; |‘same old plot,’ or an ‘old story’ can as- 
| Kelly determines that he and his boy|sume any author’s dressing or adorn- 
| and family shall visit the Cohens to see) ment; that author can devise and use his 
the baby as well as Nannie. This visit own way of expressing that plot, and 
|ends in a quarrel and fighting and Co-/he will not infringes * * * If the 
hen orders the Kelly family to leave hiS/appropriation complained of is of the | 
| house. Nannie declares her allegiance to | ‘combination or series of dramatic events | 
| her husband and leaves with her baby/apart from the dialogue which makes 
and goes to the Kelly flat. They are/ yp’ a particular scene, reference may be 
shortly afterwards followed by Mrs. Co-/had to Daly v. Webster 56 Fed. 483; 
hen, who finds that Cohen will not listen) Dam y. Kirk Co—175 Fed. 902; Chappell | 
to her plea for a reconciliation. She|y, Fields—310 Fed. 864. And it will be 
tells Cohen that his “blood is white-| quite plain that no mere plot or so-called | 
washed with money.” While Cohen is|theme was protected by these decisions. 
home despondent, the lawyer returns and| They assert the legal ‘proposition that 
informs him that he has just discovered | there may be dramatic composition in the | 
that the $2,000,000 which Cohen received | invention and arrangement of a series | 
belongs not to Cohen but to Kelly, who| of events although the ‘dialogue (coin- | 
it appears was the nearest relative of} cident with the events) is unimportant 
Sadie Greenbaum who left the fortune;| and as a work of art trivial’.” 

but that if Cohen will divide. with him 





| play. 


Solomon | 


the 


he will keep it quiet. Cohen, whose} 

| sense of honor is awakened, declines to; 
| enter into any such agreement or to keep! 
| the money, and hurries through the rain| 
{to the Kelly flat to announce the truth! 
| to Kelly. There, he finds his family and | 
young grandchild with the Kellys. 


' Reconciliation Also 
‘In Cohen-Kelly Story 


He confesses that he has been a “stub-| 
born old fool,” and is about to depart,| 
an abject and humiliated broken man,! 
when Kelly reminds him of the grand-| 
child, and through the pacifying in-} 
| fluence of their respective wives, Kelly 
|takes Cohen by the hand and calls him! 
by his given name; both give way to} 
tears and Kelly places the grandchild 
|in Cohen’s arms. There is a general! 
| reconciliation and Kelly offers to share| 
| the inheritance with Cohen and to enter| 
| into partnership with him, and the pic- 
ture ends with a hilarious discussion of 
their future plans over a bottle of wine. 

I think the above fully describes the 
| play and picture. Complainant does not| 
|claim that defendants have appropriated | 
|any of the dialogue from ‘Abie’s Irish} 
Rose” in their titles or otherwise. | 

Conusel for the complainant seeks to| 
show infringement by what seems to be 
a new test or at least a new method 
of approach which consists of the segre- 
gation of the scenes of a play or picture, 
{and the extraction and comparison of 
|the ideas or emotions ferming the col- 
location of the play and picture under 
| consideration, the theory being that if 
these be similar the underlying ideas, 
emotional themes, basic characters and 
“the crucible” must be similar and ‘hence 
that infringement follows. Mr. Male- 
vinsky reflects a deen study of the tech- 
nical construction of plays and motion 
pictures, and although ‘he has at the 
trial and in his brief urged in great 
detail his theory as to the correct test 
for the comparison of plays, it would 
serve no practical purpose to now dis- 
cuss it in detail. 


Plagiarism Not Shown 
By Same Emotional Trend 


The law relating to infringement and 
plagiarism is quite well settled. But in 
some instances the practical application 
of it is not simple because of the diffi- 
culty of determining what the precise 
points of similarity or dissimilarity be- 
tween two dramatic or other composi- 
tions are. Mere ideas are not protected 





| but the manner of expressing sthe same 
|ideas may be secured 'and the line dif- 


ferentiating the idea from the expression 
of the idea is not always clearly defined. 

Mr. Malevinsky’s theoretical test does 
not meet the full requirements of a cor- 
rect test. It is not sufficient. That two 
productions display the same trend of 
emotions is not enough to show plagia- 
rism. Emotions, like mere ideas, are not 
subject to preemption; they are common 
property. It is the ‘icidents or elements 
of grouping of them which produce the 
emotion that are,to be compared, Simi- 
lar emotions may be caused by very dif- 
ferent ideas. It is obvious that the un- 
derlying emotions reflected by the prin- 
cipal characters in a play or book may 
be similar and yet that the characters 
and expression of the same emotions 
different. While it is true that a se- 
quence of like events will awaken in the 
average person like emotions, it does not 
follow that it may be correctly deduced 
that like emotions were produced by the 


|same events or substantially identical 


episodes. 

That the same emotions are found in 
plays would not alone be sufficient to 
prove infringement but if similar emo- 
tions are portrayed by a sequence of 


Copyright Extends Only 
To Word Arrangement 


See also Frenkel v. Scott—New York | 
Law Journal, June 8, 1918, for unre- | 
ported opinion of Judge Hough, wherein | 
he states— 

“Infringement of a’ work of imagina- | 
tion is determined by the result of a com- | 
parative reading on the imagination of 
the reader, not by a dissection or sen- | 
tences suitable for the study of a digest 
or textbook.” | 

In Eichel v. Marcin, 241 Fed. 404, | 
Judge Manton held that the play “Cheat- 
ing Cheaters” did not infringe on the 
play ‘*Wedding Presents,” although there | 
were many resemblances between the 
two, but that there was no copying from 
plaintiff’s play of any plot, scene, dia- 
logue, sentiment or character aside from 
the general features and subjects which 
were open to common use, and stated at 
page 408: 

“The object of copyright is to promote 
science and the useful arts. If an 
author, by originating a new arrange- 
ment and form of expression of certain 
ideas or conceptions, could withdraw 
these ideas or conceptions from the 
stock of materials to be used by other | 
authors, each copyright would narrow | 
the field of thought open for develop- 
ment and exploitation, and science, 
poetry, narrative, and drmatic fiction | 
and other branches of literature would | 
be hindered by copyright, instead of | 
being promoted. A poem consists of 
words, expressing conceptions of words | 
or lines of thoughts; but copyright in the 
poem gives n* monopoly in the separate 
words, or in the ideas, conception, or 
facts expressed or described by the 
words. A copyright extends only to the 
arrangement of the words. A copy- 
right does not give a monopoly in any 
incident in a play. Other authors have 


| Kellys.” 


| picture. 


| a father for his child and a father’s 
| desire for progeny overcoming his re- 


'alism overcome by 


| opposition because of prejudice, racial 


Catholic girl in love with each other, | 
meeting with opposition by the parents | 


| of both because of their strong religious | 


prejudices, | 

In “The Cohens and Kellys,” an Irish | 
Catholic boy is in love with a Jewish | 
girl and their marriage is opposed by | 
their respective parents because of a 


Kelly families, who reside in the same | 
tenement. The plot revolves around a! 


| legacy of $2,000,000, which, through mis- 


take, is paid to Cohen, and which it later | 
appears rightfully belonged to Kelly, | 
and upon discovery of the true situation | 
that Kelly is the rightful owner of it, | 
the inheritance is restored to him by 
Cohen, actuated by his own inate hon- 
esty and sense of fairness; and _ this | 
eventually leads to reconciliation of the | 
Cohen and the Kelly families and the | 
forgiveness of their children, whom it} 
appears had been previously married be- | 
fore the inheritance had been received. 
In “The Cohens and Kellys” the subject | 
of religion is completely absent. Kelly’s 


| “three ideals’ are expressed as being | 


“His family, Tammany Hall, and Corned | 
beef.” 


Play and Picture Deal | 


| With Parental Opposition 


In “Abie’s Irish Rose, Solomon Levy, 
the father of Abie, is an orthodox Jew, 
and Patrick Murphy, the father of Rose- 
mary, is a devout Catholic, The attitude 
of these two towards their respective re- | 


| ligions is an outstanding feature of the | 


play and is accentuated throughout by | 
the Jewish Rabbi and the Catholic Priest | 
who take quite a prominent part in the 
So opposed is Solomon to his| 
son’s ‘knowing a girl who is not of his 


' religion, that Rosemary Murphy is intro- 


duced to Solomon by Abie as Rosemary 
Murpheski in the hope that her natural 
attractions will eventually overcome his 
father’s prejudice and lead to his for- | 
giveness. ; ; 
Both the play and the picture deal with | 
parental opposition to their children’s 
marriage, and in both the play and the 
picture the characters are Jewish and 
Irish. In the play—the boy and his 
father are Jewish; the girl and her| 
father are Irish Catholics; in the picture 
—the girl and her family are Jews, and 
the boy and his family are Irish Catho- 
lics. In both the play and the picture 
the birth of a child or children help to 
bring about the reconciliation of the ob- 
jecting parents. : 
Throughout the play and the picture 
there are minor tragedies and comedies 
and there is a considerable amount of 
“slap-stick” comedy in “The Cohens and 
In these respects there is no 
resemblance between the play, and the 


Theme of Two Dramas 
Held to Be Different 


I should describe the “theme” of 
“Abie’s Irish Rose” as that of love of 


ligious prejudice, and that the “theme” 
of “The Cohens and Kellys” is materi- 
integrity. ; 
The fundamental plot in “Abie’s Irish 
Rose” is not new and is common prop- 
erty in “public domain.” The theme of 
the secret marriage, meeting parental 





or otherwise, with an Irish-Jewish back- | 
ground, is not new. A similar idea is | 
found in a number of plays, including | 


“Joseph Lewis & Son” copyrighted in| 


1890, where the father, an orthodéx Jew, 
also has a son whom he wishes to take 
into his business and whose predominat- 
ing ambition is to have his son marry 
an orthodox Jewess, but who does marry 
a Gentile, and parental opposition is 
finally overcome by his love of progeny. 

“Krousemeyer’s Alley” presents an 
Irishman and his son, and a Jew and his 


ATENTS: Patentability: Process 


P 


a process claim although the mechanical steps of immersing the metal in 
the various baths are the same.—Patent No: 1719650.—Ex parte Chamber- 
Board of Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 1102, 


lain. 
Col. 7 (Volume IV). July 9, 1929. 
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ents)—Yearly Index Page 1102, Col. 


Fanciful Combination of Two Surnames 


Is Held to Be Registrable as Trade Mark 


‘Notation ‘Penn-Allen’ Is Declared to Be Arbitrary and| 
Novel Designation for Cement. 


Ex PARTE PENNSYLVANIA-DIXIE CEMENT 
CORPORATION. ASSISTANT COMMIS- 
SIONER OF PATENTS. ' 
The notation Penn-Allen was held to 

be registrable as a trade fark for Port- 
land cement, as being arbitrary, fanciful, 
and novel, and functioning as a trade 
mark when applied to appellant’s mer- 
chandise. 

The holding of the Examiner of Trade 
Marks to the effect that the words were 
merely the surnames of individuals, and 
as such not registrable, was reversed 
by the Assistant Commissioner on the 
ground that the combination of sur- 
names constituted a fanciful designation, 
arbirtrarily selected to designate com- 
plainant’s goods. 

Howson & Howson for appellant. 


The full text of the opinion of As- 
sistant Commissioner Moore follows: | 


|Examiner Held Mark 
To Be Unregistrable 


The applicant appeals from the deci- 
sion of the examiner of trade-marks 
finally refusing to register its trade- 
mark Penn-Allen for Portland Cement. 


“Abie's Irish Rose”: “The Cohens and 
Kellys”.—Where it appeared that the motion picture “The Cohens and 


ion from the play, “Abie’s Irish Rose”, 
Sin Abio's Trish Rose”, brought suit for infringement, held: 
since protection *is granted to the treatment of the theme 
itself. Nichols v. Universal Pictures Cor- 
poration, et al. District Court forthe Southern District of New York.— 
Yearly Index Page 1102, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


Patents and Trade Marks 


claims 1 to 6 and 11 to 15, covering a method of cleaning or pickling 
metals, were rejected for the reason that a mew process is not produced 
by the use of each different substance in the pickling bath and that the 
claims should be in terms of composition of the bath only, held: 
reversed since each chemical agent used constitutes a proper subject for 


RADE MARKS: Registration: Individual Names of Individuals: Penn- 
Allen——The notation Penn-Allen as a trade mark for Portland cement, 
held: Registrable, as being an arbitrary, fanciful and novel term to desig- 
nate appellant’s goods, and not merely the surnames of individuals.—Ex 
parte Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp.—(Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 


Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


QYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut, out, pasted on Standard 
- Library-Index and File Cards lly 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and. filed for reference. 


usually employed in libraries, 


scenes, episodes and mode of expres- 
and the holder of the copyright 
Copyright 


July 9, 1929. 


Claims: Pickling of Metals.—Where 


Rejection 


5 (Volume IV). July 9, 1929. 


ified when the combination is effected. 
For example, in the case im re Meyer 
Brothers Coffee and Spice Company, 
supra, “Strength” -vhen applied to coffee | 
was held to be unregisterable as descrip- 
tive. “‘America’s Strength” is equally 
descriptive and for this reason unregis- 
terable. In ex parte The Saint An- 
thony Milling & Elevator Company, 
supra, the word “Special” when ap- 
plied to flour was held to be descrip- 
tive The mark “Yellowstone Special” 
is equally descriptive, the word “Yel- 
lowstone” merely modifying “Special.” 
In Kentucky Distilleries & Warehouse 
Company v. Old Lexington Club Distill- 
ing Company (135 0. G. 220; 31 App. 
D. C. 223; 1908 C. D. 447), the word 
“Club” when applied to whisky was held 
to be descriptive. “Old Lexington Cluh” 
is equally descriptive, “Old Lexington” 
merely modifying “Club.” 

The’nmame is irue with respect to the 
marks considered in the other decisions 
referred to by the examiner. 


The distinction between marks in which 





the unregistrable words when combined 
produce a mark having the unregistrable 
characteristics of the words separately 
considered, and those in which the combi- 
nation of unregisrable words produce a 
marks devoid of the unregistrable char- 


Patent Rights Based 
On Use of Reagents , 
For Pickling Metals 


Resulting Chemical Action Is 
Test of Novelty, in 
Opinion of Board of 

Patent Appeals. 


EX PARTE GrorGE D. CHAMBERLAIN. AP- 
PEAL No. 617, BOARD or APPEALS OF 
THE PATENT OFFICE. , 

Patent No.. 1719650 was issued July 
2, 1929, to George D. Chamberlain for? 
a method of pickling of metals, on ap- 
ee No. 169673, filed February 19, 

The rejection of claims 1 to 6, 14 to 
15, for a method of cleaning or pickling” 
metals, as being for improper process 
claims, for the reason that a new process 
is not produced by the use of each dif- 
ferent substance in the pickling bath and 
the claims should therefore be in terms 
of composition of the bath only, was 
reverséd on the ground that each chemi- 
cal agent used constitutes a proper sub- 


|ject for a process claim although the 


mechanical steps of immersing the metal 
in the various baths is the same, since 
the “chemical action is different in each 
case due to the different chemical re- 
agents.” 


Effects of Reagents Differ. 

Pennie, Davis, Marvin and Edmonds 
for applicant. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Skin- 
ner and Redrow) follows: : 

This is an appeal from the action of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 11,12, 13, 14, and 14 Claim 
1 is illustrative and is as follows: 3 

“1. The method of cleaning or pickling’ 
metals which comprises subjecting the 
same to a nonoxidizing mineral acid 
pickling or cleaning bath and inhibiting 
the chemical action of: the acid on the 
metal without interfering with the re- 
moval of scale or oxide, and thereby r 
ducing the formation of hydrogen an 
the production of acid mist and effecting 
an economy in the acid consumed, by in- 
corporating in the acid bath a small 
amount of an inhibiting amine.” 

Improvement to Pickling Process. 


This application discloses claimed im- 
provements in the art of pickling met- 
als. 

It has been found that if certain or- 
ganic compounds be added to the bath of 
pickling acid two important results are 
accomplished. First, the acid is imhib- 
ited from dissolving the metal after the 


| oxide has been dissolved from its surface, 


and, second, the generation of hydrogen 
is consequently prevented, which in turn 
eliminates the troublesome acid mist 
which is created by the minute bubbles 
of hydrogen when they escape from the 
surface of the bath. 

The state of the art shows that this 
inhibiting property is true of numerous 
compounds, but as yet it appears t 





Registration is refused on the ground 


a right to exploit the facts, experiences, | daughter and the marriage of the girl 
field of thought, and general ideas, pro- | and boy. Originally, it was a German 
vided they do not substantially copy a/| family and an Irish family, but during 
concrete form in which the circumstances | the war, the German family was repre- 
and ideas have been developed, arranged, | sented as a Jewish family. There is a 


that the mark consists of the combination 
of two unregisterable words, viz., two 
surnames, the examiner citing am support 
of his holding the decision in ex parte 
The Saint Anthony Milling & Elevator 
Company, 161 O. G. 1047, in which it was 
held that a registerable trade-mark can- 
not be made by combining unregisterable 
words, following a like holding in the de- 
cision in re Meyer Brothers Coffee and 


| Spice Company, 140 0. G. 756; 32 App. 


D, C. 277. 

The law (Trade-Mark Act of 1905) pro- 
vides: “That no mark by which the 
goods of the owner of the mark may be 
distinguished from other goods of the 
same class shall be refused registration 
as a trade-mark on account of the nature 
of such mark,” except in certain speci- 
fied cases; and the Supreme Court of 
the United States has held that the “re- 
quirement of the statute that no trade- 


}mark shall be refused registration, ex- 
| cept in designated cases, is just as ini- 


perative as the prohibition of the pro- 


|viso against registration in cases spedi- 
| fied.” 
| Patents, 252 U. S. 538.) 


(Beckwith v. Commissioner of 


Of the clauses of the statute which 
specify the classes of marks which shall 
not be registered, the clause which bears 
directly on the instant case reads: 


“Provided, That no mark which con- 
sists merely in the name of an individual 

* * not written, printed, impressed, 
or woven in some particular or distinc- 
tive manner, or in association with a por- 
trait of the individual * * *_ shall be 
registered under the terms of this Act.’ 

The appellant contends that its mark 
Penn-Allen does not consist merely in 
the name of an individual; that while the 
words Penn and Allen, separately consid- 
ered, are surnames, yet the combination 
forms a new entity, a word with no 
meaning and with no function except as 
a trade-mark for appellant’s merchan- 


|dise; also, that there is nothing in the 


statute which prohibits the registration 





acteristics of the words, separately con- 
sidered, was clearly defined by the Su- 
preme Court in Hamilton-Brown Shoe 
Co. v. Wolf Brothers & Co. (340 U. S. 
251), in which the words “‘The American 
Girl” adopted and employed in conng- 
tion with shoes were held to be neither 
geographical nor a descriptive term; 
that said words do not signify that the 
shoes are manufactured in America, or 
intended to be sold or used in America; 
nor do they indicate the quality or char- 
acteristics of the shoes; mor does the 
term, in its primary signification, indi- 
cate shoes at all; that it is a fanciful 
designation, arbitrarily selected to desig- 
nate the complainant’s shoes, and con- 
stitutes a valid trade-mark. The Court, 
however, intimated that its decision 
might have been different if the mark in 
controversy had been ‘American Shoes.” 

As pointed out by the appellant the 
Patent Office has registered trade-marks 
consisting of,the combination of sur- 
names, and of these cases special refer- 
ence may be made to the decision in ex 
parte: Crew-Levick Co., 123 MS. Dec. 4; 
7T. M. Rep. 397, in which it was stated: 

“The words ‘Crew Levick’ while a part 
of the applicant’s name are not all of 
it and there is no reason to suppose that 
they are together the name of anybody 
although the separate words may be sur- 
names.”” 

The decision of the examiner of trade- 
marks is reversed. 

July 5, 1929. 


Tentative Plansfor Meeting 
For Farm Board Announced 


tContinued from Page 1.] 
ground that he could not give up his 
farming interests to take the post. 

Although offers of places have been 
tendered by President Hoover to three 
additional men, whose nimes have not 


be| Closely to the story he has thus com- 


and put into shape. Holmes v. Hurst— 
174 U. S. 82.” 


Copying of Idea 
Not Infringement | 


And referred to the following state- 
ment of Lord Blackburn in Chatterton 
v. Cave, 3 App. Cas. 483, which seems 
particularly pertinent to the case at bar: 

““An idea may be taken from a drama 
and used in forming another, without 
the representation of the second being a 
representation of. any part of the first. 
For example, I have no doubt that Sher- | 
idan, in composing ‘The Critic’ took the| 
idea from ‘The Rehearsal’; but I think | 
it would be an abuse of language to say 
that those who represent ‘The Critic’ 
represent ‘Thé Rehearsal’ or any part 
thereof; and if it were left to me to find 
the fact, I should, without hesitation, 
find that they did not.” 

In Daly v. Webster, 58 Fed. 483, at p. 
487, the Circuit Court of this Circuit 
stated: 

“| . . where various incidents, in them- 
selves common literary pioperty, are 
grouped to form a particular story, must 
be confined, in his claim to copyright 


' 


| To Genius of Author 


| great success which “Abie’s Irish Rose” 


strong opposition to the marriage on the 
part of both parents because of their 
racial antipathy. Eventually there is a 
reconciliation upon the christening of a 
child which has been born to the young 
couple, “The Rabbi and the Priest,” 
also known as “The Little Brother” pro- 
duced in 1918. The scenes in this play 
are Jaid in Nev York’s east side and 
the' father of the girl, Judith, is, like 
Solomon Levy, a widower deeply at- 
tached to his only child and strongly 
opposed to his daughter marrying any- 
one but an orthodox Jew, but she falls 
in love with a devout young Catholic; 
they are married; each is disowned by 
the parents, but all are subsequently 
reconciled after the birth of children. 


Success Said to Be Due 


Many of the ideas in these plays and 
in others which have been examined but 
which are unnecessary to refer to, are 
similar to those found in “Abie’s Irish 
Rose.” Undoubtedly, however, the very 


has achieved is due, not to the mere 
idea or plot of the play, but to the au- 
thor’s genius im the manner in which 
she has presented the plot or theme to 





posed, and that another author, who, by 
materially varying the incidents, mate- 
rially changes the story, should not be 
held to be an infringer.” 

“Tt is true that an old plot could not 
be copyrighted, and this plot is old, but 
a new treatment of an old plot may be 
protected by copyright. * * * Probably 
almost every conceivable plot has been 
the subject of many books. However, 


the theatre-going public, and that her 
| play had particular attraction and ap- 
| peal is quite convincingly demonstrated 
by its very wide popularity and by the 
financial returns derived from ‘Abie’s 
Irish Rese.” 

| The record discloses that in 1925 the 
| defendant, the Universal Pictures’ Cor- 
| poration, tried to purchase “Abie’s Irish 
Rose” motion picture rights, and that 





of the appellant’s mark. : 
I have been unable to discover any 


|good reason for refusing to register 


the mark. The mark is arbitrary, fanci- 
ful and novel, and is not the name of an 
individual, but functions as a trade-mark 
when appropriated to the appellant’s 
merchandise. Under these circumstances 
it is believed that the requirement of 
the statute is imperative that the mark 
shall be registered. 


Decisions Relied on Found 
Not to Justify Refusal 


The decisions relied upon by the ex- 
aminer are not pertinent to the facts 
in this case, and it is believed do not 
justify the refusal to register the appel- 
lant’s mark. In those cases the unreg- 
istrable characteristics of the words sep- 
arately considered are retained, but mod- 


Kellys” was being written, its authors 
“studied” the synopsis of “Abie’s Irish 
Rose”; also that the Universal Weekly, 
a publication issued by the Universal 
Pictures Corporation announced on the 
completion of its picture that its photo- 
play will be to the screen what “Abie’s 
Irish Rose” is to the stage, and while 
there is a fairly strong inference that 
the authors of “The Cohens and Kellys” 
gained some of their ideas from ‘“Abie’s 
Irish Rose,” for the,reasons discussed 
above, my conclusion is that such rights 
of the complainant as are protected by 
copyright have not been infringed; there- 


|fore that the bill of complaint should 


be dismissed, and accordingly a deeree 
to that effect may be entered upon no- 
tice. 


people will continue to write books, and| when the scenario of “The Cohens and j May 14, 1929, 


been made public, no word had been re- 
ceived up to July 8 from any of them 
as to whether they will accept the posts 
or not. 

The initial meeting of the Board, it 
was stated at the Whit> House on July 
8, probably will be ueld im the Cabinet 
Room im the White House Executive 
Offices and the meeting opened with a 
brief address by President Hoover out- 
lining im a general way the nature of 
the work to be performed by the Board. 

Following his address, the President 
probably will formally designate Alexan- 
der H. Legge, of Chicago, president of 
the International Harvester Company, as 
chairman of the Board and James C. 
Stone, of Louisville, Ky., president of 
the Burley Tobacco Growers Coopera- 
tive Association, as vice chairman. After 
effecting: ‘organization, it is expected that 
the Board will adjourn to meet later in 
the day with Secretary Hyde at the De- 
partment: of Agriculture. Temporary 
headquarters of the Board will, it is said, 
probably be located in some private office 
building in Washington. 

In addition to Mr. Legge and Mr. 
Stone and Mr. Schilling, the members of 
the Board so far selected by President 
Hoover are: 

C. B. Denman, of Farmington, Mo., 
president of the National Livestock Pro- 
ducers’ Association. 

Carl Williams, of Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, editor of the Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman. | 

Charles C. Teague, of Santa Paula, | 
California, vice president of the Califor- 
not Development Association and) presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ Legislative Com- 
mittee of California, ‘ 





no proven theory. or principle of acti 
has been set forth that will enable one 
skilled in the art to determine before- 
hand what compounds will act in this 
manner or to the greatest extent. Be- 
cause of this, it is possible that frofp 
time to time compounds, either new or 
old in themselves, may be found to func- 
tion better than those already used in 
this relation. 

' Opinion of Examiner. 

The examiner has rejected the claims 
here on appeal solely on the ground that 
a new process is not produced by the 
use of each different specific substance 
in the pickling bath over the pickling 
of metal by baths containing other known 
inhibitors, and that the process is the 
same, regardless of the ingredients of 
the bath, and that the claims should be 
in terms of composition of the bath only, 

In purely mechanical methods it is 
clear that the same series of steps gen- 
erally produce the same results or re- 
sults that do not vary greatly from thosé 
expected, while in processes involving 
chemical action the result is not appar- 
ent beforehand, except in limited classes 
of cases which follow some uniform and 
recognized rule of action. 

Chemics Involved in Process. 

It is set forth in the record that the 
action involved here is one that is not 
entirely understood. It is considered, 
however, that it is of a chemical natu 
rather than physical, and that the stent 
employed are classifiable as a chemical 
process instead of a mechanical method. 

In such case we find no difficulty in 
concluding that each chemical agent 
used constitutes a proper subject for a 
process claim, On the ground that, al- 
though the mechanimal steps of immers- 
ing the metal in the various baths is the 
same, the chemical action is different 
in each case due to the different chemical 
reagents, and this constitutes a different 
process, 

The mere steps of manipulation in 
all chemical processes are relatively 
few and simple, such as mixing, 
filtering and distilling, and are neces- 
sarily duplicated in performing mumer- 
ous widely different processes, chemi- 
cally considered. This test of difference 
in process is however separate from that 
of patentable novelty: over the state of 
the art. 

Reagents Basis of Novelty. 

We would place the test of identity 
between these processes on the reagenté 
used in the bath, and not on the fact » 
that metal is immersed in the bath in 
all cases in the same physical manner.» 

_In each case where it is found that a 
pickling bath containing the particular 


4 


heating, 
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Compilation Made of Living Expenses | 
Of Americans in Foreign Countries | 
li ae RL a lsc tag 


Effort to Maintain High Standards Is Asserted to Increase | 
ma Cost of Residence Abroad. | 
—— t 


By GEORGE J. EDER, 

Chief, Latin American Section, Division 
of Regional Information, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

One of the problems which is con- 
stantly puzzling American firms main- 
taining foreign represertatives is the 
question of salaries. Should the repre- 
sentative of an Anrérican corporation 
residing in Buenos: Aires or London 
receive more or less than a similar offi- 
cial in the United States? New firms 
entering the foreign field have little or 
no experience along these lines to serve 
as a guide, and older firms are not 
always willing to give their own ex- 
perience freely. Thus it is that one of 
the most frequent requests made of the 
Division of Regional Information of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in Washington revolves about the 
problem of salaries and living costs for 
representatives in ‘foreign fields. 

What salary should a foreign repre- 
sentative of an American concern re- 
ceive? Half of the answer revolves about 
the human element—the man’s individ- 
ual experience and. qualifications—and 
the inquiring firm knows more of that 
than c es the Regional Expert in the 
Department of Commerce. However, 
another equally important factor is in- 
volved—namely, how much does it cost 
to live in Buenos Aires (or wherever 
else it may be that the representative is 
going) and what do representatives of 
other American firms receive in like cir- 
cumstances. That part of the question 
—-living costs for Americans aboard— 
is one which the Division of Regional In- 
formation is well equipped to handle. 

How much does it cost to live? A 
more exclusive, intangible, imponderable 

uery has never been propounded. Man 
din not live by bread only. If he did, it 

ould be a relatiwely simple matter to 
compare the cost of bread—and of similar 
concrete material objects, including but- 
ter, jam, roast beef and neckties, in vari- 
ous parts of the world, but when it comes 
tg measuring the thousand and one im- 
Witerial needs and intangible necessi- 
ties, it is like weighing words and meas- 
uring men—a form of mensuration be- 
yond the powers of the most delicate 
scales or yardsticks. 


Tabulations Based 
On ‘Average’ American 


-Nevertheless, it must be done, so the | 


Bureau takes for its standard a creature 


of the imagination, the “average Ameri- | 


can” of census tabulations, who bears a 
profound resemblance to the hypothetical 
“reasonable man” of the law courts, and 
the imaginary “normal man” of the 
economists. It is assumed either that he 
is single, married but childless, or mar- 
ried with children—a reasonable supposi- 
tion—and it is assumed, too, that his 





Rent. 
Mexico 
Cuba 
Porto Rico 
Central Amerita 
Sestaek 
}olombia 
Venezuela 
Brazil 
Argentina 
Uruguay 
Ceiule 
Peru 


Relative weights assigned (per cent) 25 


« The relative weights assigned to the 
different headings have been taken as an 
approximate average of the position 
each item occupies in the average family 
budget. Naturally the index figures 
given are not to be accepted as entirely 
correct, as the question of living costs 
depends more upon the personal equa- 
fion than upon any ascertainable price 
factors. 

Under the schedule as shown, a family 
of two living in the United States on a 
Salary of $3,000 a year would require 

5,160 in Colombia, while a $6,000 fam- 
ily in the United States would require 
over $11,000 in Argentina. (These com- 
parisons are fairl’ accurate in so far 
as they go, but any given family might 
find it cheaper or more expensive to live 
in any particular country, according to 
its special requirements. 


¢High Cost of Living 
In Argentina Explained 


In further explanation of the fore- 
going table, the case of Argentina may 
» analyzed a little more thoroughly. 
ts in Buenos Aires are more than 
double what they are in Washington. 
This is largely true because of the fact 
that the average American family living 
in Buenos Aires will require a much 
larger and more pretentious apartment 
than it would in the States. Two-room, 
kitchenette and bath apartments are un- 
common, and it is considered a breach of 
social etiquette for the lady of the house 
to occupy herself in cooking or house- 
keeping. 
These duties must be relegated to ser- 


wife is an average American woman who | 
enjoys friends, teas, parties, and an oc- 
casional rubber of bridge, and who must 


have her reasonable quota of marcels, |}] 


permanent waves, and the other’ ameni- 
ties of life. 

She is no more adapabtle than her hus- 
band. The average American is not. 
Good sports, they will endure uncom- 
plainingly any temporary situation, be it 
the discomforts of a storm on a Sunday- | 
school picnic or a ship wreck, but to | 
endure permanently the unnecessary dis- 
comforts of an alien civilization is ask- | 
ing a bit too much. When in Rome, do! 
as the Romans do, but even better, accord- | 
ing to Mr. and Mrs. Average American 
abroad, do as the Americans do, Hence, 
the cost of living for Americans abroad | 
is by no means the same thing as the | 
living costs abroad that enter. into the | 
usual discussions of economic life,, | 


In Chile, for instance, cream is not a} 
staple article but a luxury, but picture | 
the abject misery of the average Ameri- | 
can being forced to do without a gill of | 
cream for his morning breakfast food. 
Of course, it can be argued that it is | 
ridiculous to eat triturated sawdust with | 
cream in a country where some other | 
equally delicious dish form the ordinary 
matutinal repast; nevertheless, to the 
American abroad his breakfast food may 
be the last connecting link between him 
and his native land. So it is, down the | 
whole gamut of family expenditures. 


Living Costs Compiled 
For Americans Abroad 


Separated from family and friends, | 
the American seeks his own kind in for- 
eign countries and associates almost ex- 
clusively with other members of the 
American or British colony. Thus he 


sociates will gather, to maintain a stand- 
ard of living equal to that of ‘hig fellow 
citizen, and to live in a way that is con- 
sidered worthy of the representative of 
an important American firm. It may be 
countered that this is not the way to do 
business, that his sales will not be made 
to representatives of other American | 
firms but to the native residents, but, | 
argue though one may on what should 
or should not be the case, the fact is 
that the American abroad lives or en- | 
deavors to live as an American. 


A complete index of comparative liv- 
ing costs for Americans abroad has been | 
made, and circulars have been prepared | 
| covering 19 regions in Europe, 21 regions 
in Latin America and a single circular | 
for the region known as the Far East. 
Comparative Latin American living costs 
have been compiled in tabular form for 








using Washington, D. C., as a base of 100 | 
| per cent, as follows: 


Household Cloth- 
expense, ing. 
175 150 
200 150 
150 125 
175 150 
175 150 
175 150 
175 150 
200 200 
200 200 
200 200 
175 150 
175 150 

20 10 * 


Miscel+ 
laneous.. Total. 
150 150 | 
200 
125 
125 
150 
150 
150 
150 
175 
150 
150 
170 
25 


Food. 
125 
175 
150 
125 
150 
175 
175 
150 
125 
125 
125 
125 

20 


#185 
1738 
150 
155 

100 
tomed to at home and because, in Ar- 
gentina, good quality, ready-made, men’s 
clothing is unobtainable and the tailor- 
made suit essential. For women, com- 
paratively high prices must be paid even 
for everyday clothing, for there is pro- 
bably no place in the world where $15 or 
$20 will go so far in buying stylish, at- 
tractive, ready-made dresses as in the 

United States. The miscellaneous ' ex- 

penditures include such items as enter- 

tainment and clubs, the latter being al- 
most an essential an expenditure as rent 
itself, while, for the family man, the | 
most troublesome problem is the educa- 
tion .of his: children. 

In the United States, the public schools 
satisfy the needs of the average family 


is forced to join the clubs where his as- | 


several of the more important countries, |. 





in practically every locality, while the 


kept the fees of all but a few of the 
private institutions down to reasonable 
levels. In no other part of the world, 


competition of high-class free sehoots has |, 





save perhaps in certain of the British 
Dominions, will the American be willing 
to send his children to the free schools, 
and thus education frequently represents 
a heavy additional burden on the 
American household abroad. . 

In short, the high cost of living for 
Americans abroad, particularly in Latin 
Ameirca, is, almost entirely due to the 
attempt made to maintain an: artificial 
American standard in a foreign gountry. 


Method of Handling Grain 
Is Revised by Switzerland 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


yants, there must be a dining room large | wheat, this bounty will amount to ap- 


enough for formal entertainments, and 
at least two servants must be in constant 
attendance. Food is placed at 25 per 
cent more than in the United States, 
chiefly because of the amounts consumed 
and wasted by the servants, and because 
of the fact that the American abroad will 
demand his canned foods and breakfast 
food even though fresh meat and eggs 
are reasonable and plentiful. Household 
expenses are higher, chiefly because of 
the number of servants required, but also 
because every item of expense from 
kitchenware to electric light is higher 
than in the States. 

®'Clothing is placed at double the 
American standard because the average 
American will demand the same quality 
American haberdashery ‘that he is accus- 


Process for Pickling Metals 
Is Held to Be Patentable 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
proposed reagent is not anticipated by 
the prior art directly or by any test of 
equivalency, and the examiner is of 
apinion that it can be allowed as a new 
piekling bath, we believe it. is equally 
tfue that a new process is involved in 
applying it. Such process should in- 
¢lude the positive step of immersing 
métal in the bath containing the essen- 
tial identified ingredients. 


' The present claims include the definite | 


steps of incorporating the inhibitors in 


proximately 45 cents per bushel but the 
minimum price is fixed at $2.11 per 
bushel and the maximum price at $2.32 





per bushel. Other grains will be sub- 
sidized on this basis with respect to their 
milling value. 

The new regime will restore to the 
commercial mills the right to buy the 
greater part of their grain where they 
will. On the other hand, they will still 
be subject to certain regulations espe- 
cially those concerning the storage of 
grain and the acceptance of domestic 
grain purchased by the Confederation. 
The commercial mills are also obliged by 
the new ‘law to store, free of charge for 
the Confederation, 40,000 tons (1,500,000 
bushels) of grain. The Confederation 
will also maintain, in its own elevators, 
another 40,000 tons. 


Warrant Officer Henry J. Beant, 
Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D, C., 
retired for physical disability. : 

Capt. Maxwell G. Keeler, Med. Corps, 
detailed as a member of the board ap- 
pointed to meet at Washington, D. C., for 
the purpose of examining applicants for 
appointment in the Corps of Chaplains, 

Major Charles C. Reynolds, Q. M. C,, 
from Boston, Mass., to Fort Sheridan, Il. 

Capt. Donald B. Greenwood, Coast Art., 
from Fort Eustis, Va., to the Panama 
Canal Dept. 

Second Lieut. 





Lionel Rosario Cartier, 


the acid bath and treating metal therein, | Air Corps Res., to duty at Scott Field, Ml, | 


and hence include the definite positive 
teps constituting a proper process. 

, The rejection of the claims on the 
found of not being proper process 
¢faims or not correctly claiming the in- 
vention ‘is reversed, 


° 


First Lieut, James Emory Scheirer, Air 
Corps Res., to duty at Fairfield Air Depot, 
Fairfield, Ohio. | 

Second Lieut. Harlan Yager Smith, Air 
Corps Res., to duty at Rockwell Field, 
Coronado, Calif. 

* Capt. Charles Otto Dost, Air Corps Res., | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
* as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
: e 1909-1913, 


are not jealous of the amount 
r Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the vutlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


Tere people of the United States 
thei 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and rse the fine 
. facilities the Congress provides 
them. 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


for 
Such a surv‘y will be useful to 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


Expansion of Government Hospital Facilities 


Is Projected Under Federal Building Program 


Topic 43—Public Health 


Thirty-fourth Article—New Public Health Service Hospitals 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 


of the Government are shown 
contacts of the various bureaus 


The present series deals with Public Health. 


By Dr. F. C. Smith, 


Assistant Surgeon General, Public Health Service. 


Health Service listed in the preceding article, 


ESIDES the hospital projects of the Public 
B plans and specifications are in preparation for 


a hospital at New Orleans, 


1,000-bed hospital 
the. practical 
and divisions. 


ing the war and 


of approximately hazard. 


560. beds, five stories high and without a basement, at a 


cost of $2,000,000, upon the present site of 17 acres. 


This has been occupied as a marine 


and is on comparatively high ground near Audubon 
Park at Tchoupitoulas and Henry Clay Streets. 
grove of live oaks and other trees on the grounds will 


be preserved. 


It is of interest that, while the city was still French 


hospital since 1885 
The 


will ultimately be needed here and, 


with the additional land to be purchased, the location 
is ideal for a hospital of this size. The marine hospital 
at Ellis Island, owned by the Department of Labor 
but operated by the Public Health Service, will be 
abandoned for use by merchant seamen as soon as the 
new ward buildings at Stapleton are ready for oc- 
cupancy. The temporary frame buildings erected dur- 


now used by 100 surgical patients 


will be demolished, thus removing a considerable fire 


The present large stone building, with a capacity 
of nearly 200 patients, will be retained together with 


quarters and certain other buildings. 
heating plant was designed for enlargement, and the 
contour of the ground lends itself to an orderly ar- 


The present 


rangement of the new buildings without interrupting 


territory, the United States had its relief station at 


New Orleans for the large numbers of American sea- 
men frequenting the port from both up-river and 
The phenomenal industrial develop- 
ment of the South in recent years has made the need 


coastwise points. 


for greater and improved hospital 


Orleans imperative for merchant seamen. 


With the removal of the Veterans’ 
hospital at Algiers, a proportion of beds in the new 


marine hospital will be devoted to 


Quarters for nurses, officers, and attendants are in- 
The old hospital will 
continue in operation: until the new one is completed, 
after which all frame wards will be demolished. 


cluded in the building plans. 


* * * 


S AUTHORIZED by the act of March 5, 1928, 
a four-story 
stone building at Chestnut and Bank Streets, Phila- 


appropriating $75,000, 


T 


facilities at New 


Bureau temporary to the needs. 


disabled veterans. 


hospital operations during the process of construction. - 


* * o* 


HE act of March 4, 1929, authorized $1,620,000 for 
the construction of a modern hospital building for 
325 patients at Baltimore, Md. The present site at 
Remington Avenue and Wyman Park Drive, overlook- 
ing Wyman Park and the Johns Hopkins School of 
Hygiene, comprises six acres and is admirably suited 
The institution, the only Government 
hospital in the city, will contain provisions for a con- 
siderable number of patients of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau. 


The city of Seattle, Wash., has donated and the 
Secretary of the Treasury has accepted for the Public 
Health Service a valuable site of 12 acres located on 


Judkins Street between 12th and 14th Avenues, the 


brick and 
located elsewhere. 


delphia, has been purchased for $35,000 and will be 


remodeled out of the balance of the 


modern dispensary for day and night service. 
will be an emergency ward, an ambulance station, 
dentistry, clinical, and X-ray laboratories, and other 
facilities of a fully equipped out-patient office. 
excellent hospitals of this great medical center will 
continue to be used, the Government making contracts 
annually for the. care of its beneficiaries. 


The act of May 29, 1928, authorized the construction 
of a marine hospital at Galveston, Tex., with quarters 


funds for use as a 
There 


The 
1 and which is no 


the facilities. 


‘and other’ necessary hospital buildings at a limit of 


eost of $740,000. 


Avenues M and N, well within the 
of ‘$50,000, and plans are in course 
the buildings: 


This is the first marine hospital in the port of Gal- 
veston, merchant seamen having been previously cared 
for. in part by contract with local hospitals and in part 


by transfer to New Orleans. 
the 


The 


structure, all above ground. 


T 


* 


the construction of additional 


and the purchase of additional land designed to in- 
crease the capacity of the present 280-bed hospital at 
} The site, which has 
Ween occupied by the present marine hospital since 
1883, at which time the one on Bedloe’s Island was 
abandoned to make room for the Statue of Liberty, 
is suitable in every way and easily accessible to the 


Stapleton, N. Y., to 600 beds. 


shipping of-the entire port. 


A site of approximately 10 acres 
has been purchased at 43rd and 45th Streets between 


Employes’ Compensation Commission, and the Bu- 
reau of Immigration will also place patients in this 
hospital, which will be a three-story brick and steel 


HE act of March 4, 1929, authorizes $2,500,000 for 


This land was deeded by George III, in 1770, to 
the Marine Society of New York and has since been 
continuously devoted to a hospital for seamen. 


I 


foregoing, the 
sea wall, at a cost 


of preparation for items. 


Marine Hospital at Port Townsend. 
Veterans’ Bureau will utilize a considerable part of 
The appropriation specifically authoriz- 
ing this project has not yet been made. 


same having been originally intended for the con- 
struction of a city hospital which has, however, been 


A tentative allocation has been set up from the 
$200,000,000 authorized for public building projects, 
for the construction of a 200-bed marine hospital in 
this port, to which many sick merchant seamen and 
injured Federal employes are returned from Alaska 


longer properly served by the old 
Patients of the 


* * * 


N ADDITION to the large projects mentioned in the 


Surgeon General’s list of required 


new construction includes a large number of smaller 
Rental aggregating more, than $10,000 an- 


nually is now paid for buildings used as nurses’ homes 


Veterans’ Bureau, 


at the marine hospitals in Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Sa- 
vannah, Key West, Mobile, and Port Townsend, and 
nurses’ homes are needed also at Detroit, Louisville, 
Evansville, Fort Stanton, and Portland, Me. 


Quarters for other classes of hospital personnel who 
now live at considerable inconvenience and expense 
off the reservations or else occupy space that should 


be devoted to hospital purposes, are needed at all 
these marine hospitals and also at Boston. 


hospital buildings 


All these projects 


issue of July 


A 


Additional ward buildings are required at Buffalo, ; 
Mobile, Evansville, Norfolk, Chicago, Fort Stanton, 
and for the National Leper Home at Carville, La. 


will necessarily await additional au- 


thorization and appropriations by the Congress when 
that body again considers an extension: of the public 
building program. 


In the next article, to be published in the 


10, Dr. F. C. Smith, Assistant 


Surgeon General, Public Health Service, will 
chscuss the Marine Hospital for Tuberculosis 
at Fort Stanton, N. Mex. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 
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to duty at Middletown Air Depot, Middle- 
town, Pa, 

Major. Smith J. De France, Air Corps 
Res., to duty at Langley Field, Hampton, 
Va. 

Second Lieut. Frank Haydon, Air Corps 
Res., to duty at Fairfield Air Depot, 
Fairfield Ohio. 

‘First. Lieut. Anthony Levin Merrell, 
Air Corps Res., to duty at Middletown 
“ir Depot, Middletown, Pa. 

Capt. Arthur Frederick Wentzel, Spe- 
ceialist Res., to duty at Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

» First Lieut. Benjamin Harrison Rich, 
Air Corps Res., to duty at the Curtiss 
Airplane and Motor Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Each of the following reserve officers 
of the Air Corps to duty at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio: Lieut. Col. Robert Hall 
Young, Major Z. Montford Smith, Capt. 
George Caldwell Furrow, Capt. Robert E. 
Lee Murphy. 

Each of the following reserve officers 
of the Air Corps to duty at Middletown 
Air Depot, Middletown, Pa.: Capts. Arthur 
Wilson and Clinton De Forest Youngs; 
First Lieut. Herbert Roy Hare, 

Each of the following reserve officers 
of the Air Corps to duty at Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio: Capt. James William Mus- 
for, Second Lieut. Horace Emil Weihmul- 
er. 

Each of the following reserve officers 
of the Air Corps to duty at Rockwell 
Field, Coronado, Calif.: Major Anthony 
Earl Van Harten, Capt. Earl Hamilton 
McCollister. 


Capt. John Jerry Broughton, Air Corps |’ 


Res., to duty at San Francisco, Calif. 
Second Lieut. John Frank | Bolgiano, 

Air Corps Res., to duty at Scott Field, Il. 
Capt. James Francis Costello, Air 

Corps Res., to duty at Chicago, Ill 
Warrant Officer John B. Hahl, from 

Benoklyn, N. Y., to Fort D. A. Russell, 
yo. 


“Second Lieut. Wilmer G. Bennett, F. A., 
from Chicago, Ill, to Fort Sheridan, Il. 
Each of the following first leutenants 
of the Med. Corps Res., from Fiztsimmons 
General Hospital, Denver, Colo., to in- 
active status at his.home: Henry H. Gib- 
son, Joseph M, Hill, William C, McCuskey. 
Each of the following first lieutenants 
of the Med. Corps Res., from Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, D. C., to 
their homes: George Dewey, Aloysius T. 
Hanretta, Garrett C. McCandless, Walter 
R. Stokes, Samuel R. Taggart. 


Navy Orders 


Lieut. Charles A. Costello (M. C.), to 
duty U, S. 8. Arctic about Aug. 1. 
Lieut, Charles R, Tatum (M. C.), det. | 


Public Health Service of Haiti; to Nav. 
Hosp., League’ Island, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Ernest J. Losli (M. C.), det. 
from all duty about July 8; to resignation 
accepted to take effect July 8. 

Lieut. (j.. g.) Edward H. Delaney (D. C.), 
det. Nav. Med. School, Washington, D. C., 
about July 8; to Nav. Trng. Sta., Hampton 
Rds., Va. 

Lieut. Dayton Fisher (S. C.), relieved 
from all active duty to home about June 12, 


Lieut. John C, Poshopny (S. C.), det. Nav. 
Trng. Sta., Nav. Oper. Base, Hampton Rds., 
Va., about August 1; to U. S. S. Chaumont. 

Lieut. Houston §. Stubbs (S. C.), relieved 
additional duty Ree. Bks., 
Wash.; to continue other duties. 

Lieut. Edward D. Graffin (C. E. C.), det. 
Nav. Sta., Guam, about August 30; to Navy 
Yard, Mare Island, Calif. 

Bosn. William D. Strange, det. U. S. S. 
Rail about July 15; to Asiatic Station. 

Ch. Mach. Shine 8, Halliburton, det. U. 
S. S. Aroostook about June 10; to Nav. Air 
Sta., Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

Ch. Mach. George T. McBride, det. U. S. 
S. Gold Star; to Rec. Ship, San Francisco. 

Ch. Pay Clk, Melvin E, Throneson, re- 
lieved from all active duty about July 10; 
to home. 

Rear Adm, John Slaughter Carpenter (S. 
C.), U. S. N., ret., died June 24, 1929, at 
Washington, D. C. 

Capt. Edward H. Watson, det. as Asst. 
Comat. 14th Nav. Dist.; to duty 14th Nav. 
Dist., Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

Comdr. Richmond K. Turner, det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco; to Bu. Aero. 

Ens. Harold F, Traua, det. from aill 
duty; to resignation accepted to take ef- 
fect Sept. 28. 

Ens. Jack O. Renard, det, U. S. 8. Penn- 
sylvania; to U. S. S. Oklahoma. 

Comdr, Edwin L. Jones, (M. 
llth Dist.; to Navy. Retg. Sta., 
Texas. 

Comdr. Gardner E. Robertson (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Hosp., Pearl Harbor, T. H.; to 
Nav. Hosp., League Is., Phila, Pa. 

Lieut. (j. g.) William F, E. Loftin (M. 
C.), det. Hosp., Pennsacola, Fla.; to Nav. 
Med. School, Washington, D. C. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Edwin D. Foulk (D. C.), 
det. Nav. Med. School, Wash., D. C,; to 
Marine Barracks, Parris Is., 8. C. 

Lieut. (j. g,) Reed T. Roberts (8S. C.), 
det. Navy Yard, Phila., Pa.; to Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Lieut. Roland G. Mayer (C. C.), det U. 
S. 8. Los Angeles; to Asst. Insptr. of Nav. 
Aireraft, Akron, Ohio. 

Lieut. (j, g.) Wallace B. Short (C. 
C.), uncompleted portion ors. May 1, 
voked; to duty Navy Yard, Phila, Pa. 

Mach. William R. McAllister, det. Nav. 
Sta., Guam; to U. 8. 8. Gold Star. 

Comdr. James S. Woods, det. Insptr. of 
Ord. in Chg. Navy. Ammun. Depot, Iona 
Is. N. Y.; to command U, 8. S. Ramapo. 


C.), de 
Dallas, 


E. 


Puget Sound, | 


re- | 


, Lieut. Cdr. Alton R. Simpson, ors. April 
4 modified, to duty involving flying as C. 
O., VO Sad. 5 B, Air. Sqds., Battle Fleet. 


Lieut Cdr. Lawrence Wainwright, det. 
Insptr. of Navigational Mat’l, Navy Yard, 
N. Y.; to U. 8. S. Colorado, 


Lieut. Cdr. Humbert W. Ziroli, to duty 
as engineer officer, U. S. 8. Colorado. 

Lieut. Watson O. Bailey, det. Div. Eng. 
officer, Subm. Div. 76, Asiatic Fit.; to com- 
mand U. 8. 8S. S-34. 

Lieut. Robert C. Brown, 
Yard, Boston; to temp. duty 
Sta., Pensacola, Florida. 
|} Lieut. Ferguson Beach Bryan, det. com- 
mand U. 8S. 8S. S-31; to U. 8. 8. Beaver. 

Lieut. Bayard H. Colyear, det. command 
U. S. 8S. S-34; to Asst. to Comdr. Subm. 
Divs., Asiatic Fleet. 

Lieut. Franklin E. Cook, det. Nav. Air 
Sta., Coco Solo, C. Z.: to U. 8S. S. Aroo- 
stook. 

Lieut. Valentine M. Davis, det. U. 8S. 8S. 
Preble; to Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lieut. Jennings B. Dow, det. Rec. ship, 
San Francisco; to Bu. Engr. 

Lieut. Carroll L. Tyler, det. Asst, to 
Comdr. Subm. Divs., Asiatic Fit.; to com- 
mand U. 8S. S. S-31. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Robert N. Allen, det. U. 
8S. 8S. 8-36: to U. 8. S. 8-33. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Horatio Ridout, ors. May 
os snevpnen. to continue duty U. S. S&S. 

Ens. William C. Jennings, det. U. 8S. S. 
Goff; to resignation accepted to take ef- 
fect October 10. 

Lieut. James D. Lowry, jr., det. VS 
Sqd. (U. 8. 8. Concord), Aircraft Sqds., 
Sctg. Fit.; to VS Sqd. 78, Aircraft Sqds., 

det. 


Sctg. Fit. 

Lieut. Martin Nyburg, Dp. 2. @ 
Mercy; to Rec. Bks., Phila, Pa. 

Lieut. Thomas H. Robbins, jr., det VS 
Sqd. 58, (U. 8S. 8. Concord, Aircraft Sqds., 
Sctg. Fit.; to VS Sqd. 68, Aircraft Sqds.; 
cetg. Fit. 

Lieut. John P. Vetter, det. U. 8S. S&S. 
Smith Thompson; to U. S. 8. Preble. 

Lieut. John A. Sedgwick, det. U. S. 8. 
Coghlan; to temp, duty Nav. Air Station, 
Pensacola, Fila. 

Lieut. (j. g.) William L. Erdmann, det. 
VS Sad. 68, (U. 8S. S. Cincinnati), Air. 
Saqds., Setg. Fit.; to VS Sqd. 68, Aircraft 
Sads., Sctg. Fit. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Donald E. Wilcox, det. VS 
Sqd. 68, Aircraft Sqds., Sctg. Fleet. 

Ens. Charles KE, Clutts, det. from all 
|} duty; to resignation accepted to take 
| effect Oct. 18, 

| Ens, Richard E; Subm. 
Base, New London, 8. S. 
Wyoming. 

| Ens. Arthur EK. "Loeser, det. Nay. Air 
| Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S, Hopkins 
| ins. Harry E. Sears, det. U. S. 8, Penn- 
sylvania; to U. 8S. S. Oklahoma, 


det. Navy 
Nav. Air 





Hawes, 
Conn.,; 


det. 
to U, 
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Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excl 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Meeting of government representatives to 
consider the question of the export of 
hides, skins and bones, Geneva, 1928. 

. . Arrangement international relatif a 
Vexportation des peaux (et Protocole). 
19 p. International agreement relating 
to the exportation of hides and skins 
(and Protocol). Geneve, Imp, du Journal 
de Geneve, 1929, 29-12207 

Monroe, Isa W. ... Rhymes o’ the heart. 
(The Stratford poets.) 31 p. Boston, 
The Stratford co., 1929. 29-12304 

Myers, Denys Peter. American arbitration 
agreements to-day; an analysis, July 1, 
1928 (addendum to Arbitratio nand the 
United States, vol. 9, nos, 6-7). (World | 
peace foundation. Pamphlets. [vol. ix, 

6-7. Addendum.]) 16 p. Boston, 
1928. : 29-12205 

New aid in ancient history (world history— 
course A) for reviews and tests. (A 

Regents gray book.) 54, 30 p., illus. 
N. Y., Regents publishing co., 1929. 


29-12219 
Renwick, Mrs. Helen (Goodwin). Heaven’s 
own mosaic, and other poems, 95 p. 
Los Angeles, Calif., The Times-mirror 
press, 1929. 29-12303 
Reynolds, George Fullmer. English litera- 
ture in. fact & story; being a brief ac- 
count of its writers & their back- 
grounds, matters very necessary to be 
known by the gentle reader of polite 
letters. To which are added for his 
greater edification many amusing & fa- 
mous anecdotes and much other illus- 
trative material with maps, charts, & 
pictures. 505 p. N. Y., The Century 
co., 1929. 29-12298 
Rheinstrom, Carroll. Psyching the ads; 
the case book of advertising; the meth- 
ods and results of 180 advertisements. 
, 362 p., illus. New York, Covici, Friede, 
1929. 29-12203 
Saiki, Mary. .. . Golden legends of old 
Japan. (The Stratford poets.) 22 p- 
Boston, The Stratford co., 1929. 
29-12302 
The heart's 
N. Y., Harper and 
29-26483 


Sassoon, Siegfried Lorraine. 
journey. 45 p. 
brothers, 1929. 

Schaffter, Dorothy. The bicameral system 
in practice, by ... (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1928.) 110 p. Iowa City, 
Ia., The State historical society of Iowa, 
1929. _ ~ 29-12206 

Seiler, Conrad. The husband of Xanthippe, 
and other short plays. 144 p. Boston, 
Walter H. Baker co., 1929. 29-12301 

Thomas, Pearl Edwin. Sales engineering; 
a text on technical selling for students, 
sales engineers and managers. Popular 
ed. 223 p. Chicago, Ill., P. E. Thomas, 
1929. 29-12202 

Tobias, Marvin Elliot. The tools of retail 
advertising. 112 p., illus. St. Louis, 
Rice-Stix,: Merchants’ service bureau, 
1929. 29-12204 

The Tuileries brochures, a series of mono- 
graphs on European architecture, with 
special reference to roofs of tile. 1 v., 
illus. N. Y., Ludowici-Celadon co., 1929. 

29-12216 

Van Blarcom, Carolyn Conant. ... Build- 
ing the baby; the foundation for robust 
and efficient men and women, by .. - 
illustrated by Dorothy Hope Smith. 114 
p., illus. Chicago, The Public service 
office of the Chicago tribune, 1929. 

29-12209 

| Volkert, John F. The new spirit; a drama. 
68 p., illus. Boston, Mass., Meador pub- 

lishing company, 1929. 29-12300 





Adkins, Walter Scott. . . . Handbook of 
Texas Cretaceous fossils. (University of 
Texas bulletin, no, 2838: Oct. 8, 1928.) 
385 p. Austin, Tex., The University, 1928. 

29-27080 
| Akim Abuakwa. Omanhene’s tribunal. Cases 
in Akan law; decisions delivered by the 

Honourable Nana Sir Ofori Atta, K. B. 

E., omanhene (paramount.chief) of Akim 

Abuakwa. Edited, with introduction, 

synopses, and notes, by J. B. Danquah. 





288 p. London, G. Routledge & sons, 
|} 1928. 29-12369 
Alpha kappa psi. The relation of education 
and income; a study made by the Alpha 
kappa psi fraternity for the year 1926- 
1927 under the direction of Everett W. 
Lord. 31 p. Indianapolis, Alpha kappa 
psi fraternity, 1928. 29-12373 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions, 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances, 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-27645. (S) Veterans’ Bureau—Insur- 
ance—Assignment of attorneys’ fees. The 
amount of attorneys’ fees allowed by a 
court in a war risk insurance case con- 
stitutes a “claim upon the United States” 
within the meaning of section 3477, Re- 
vised Statutes, and one attorney of rec- 
ord may not assign his share in the fees 
to another attorney of record, except in 
accordance with the conditions prescribed 
by section. 3477, Revised Statutes. 

A-27392. Compensation—Automatic. in- 
creases—Customs Service employes. In 
computing service credited as clerk for 
purposes of determining automatic sal- 
ary placement as of July 1, 1928, or for 
automatic promotion thereafter, under 
the provisions of the act of May 29, 1928, 
45 Stat. 955, there may be included all 
service prior to July 1, 1928, effective date 
of the act, which fs certified by the proper 
administrative officers as primarily cleri- 
cal in character although served while 
employe was holding an official designa- 
tion other than clerk. Out-of-grade 
service rendered after June 30, 1928, will 
not be included for automatic promotion 
in any class or designation of position 
specified in the act other than the official 
designation held by the employe. 

A-25225. (S) Pay—Absence under civil ar- 
rest—Army enlisted man. Where an en- 
listed man of the Army was arrested by 
civil authorities on a eux of theft and 
after being confined in the county jail for 
several months he is discharged therefrom 
on a writ of habeas corpus, no true bill hav- 
ing been found by the grand jury, and there 
is no ewidence that the failure to prosecute 
was because the man had made reparation, 
payment of pay is authorized for the pe- 
riod he was absent from military control 
and in the hands of the civil authorities, if 
his. military status continued during that 
period. 

A-26218. (S) Pay—Leave of absence— 
Army officer in an excess leave status, Un- 
der Army regulations the leave year of an 
officer is coincident with the fiscal year, 
and where an officer of the Army is granted 
leave of absence which will extend into 
the following fiscal year, although granted 
in terms of months and days, he is en- 
titled to full pay and allowances while 
on leave during the current fiscal year only 
to‘the extent of the leave then to his 
credit, and thereafter, to the end of the 
current fiscal year, only half-pay and no 
allowances are authorized, 

A-27410. (S) Burial expenses—Veterans 
without assets. Where part of the total 
cost of burial of a veteranewho dies with- 
out asets is borne by a beneficial organixa- 
tion, which also conducts the funeral, and 
the balance is paid by a member of his fam- 
ily, there is no authority for any payment 
as reimbursement to such member of his 
family in excess of the actual expense in- 
curred by such member, within the limit 
provided by law, 4 Comp, Gen. 969, 








Arvin, James Augustus. The synthesis of 
certain cyclopentenyl and certain cyclo- 
propyl substituted aliphatic acids. (Ab- 
stract of thesis ex a ce 

inoi . \ rbana, IIL, s 
Illinois, 1928.) P A, lease 
arbee, Miss Lindsey. Ten days before the 
eT lied a play for female characters 
in three acts. wuss 7 plays) 
n, Walter H. Baker co., le 

112 p. Bosto i des00 
axter, Garrett. Slavery. 100 p. Norfolk, 

" Ve, The Economic press, 1929, § 29-12362 

Bell, Landon Covington. Robert E. Lee; 
an address before Dixie chapter, United 
daughters of the confederacy, Columbus, 
Ohio, in celebration of General Lee’s 
birthday, January 19, 1929, by... with. 
an appendix: Letter, General Lee to 
Lord Acton, December 15, 1866. 27 p. 
Columbus, O., 1929. 29-12361 

Broughton, Thomas Robert Shannon. The 
romanization of Africa Proconsularis. 
(Johns Hopkins unversity studies in his- 
torical and political science. extra vol- 
umes. New ser., no. 5. Thesis (Ph. D.) 
—Johns Hopkins university, 1928). 235 p. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins press, 
1929. 29-12384 

Cox, Richard Threlkeld. Apparent evidence 
of polarization in a beam of B-rays, by 
.. .C. G. Mellwraith and_B, Kurrel- 
meyer. (Abstract of C. G. Mellwraith’s 
thesis (Ph. D.)—New York university, 
1928. “Reprinted from the Proceedings 
of the National academy of sciences, 
vol. 14, no. 7. July, 1928.”) p. 544-549. 
illus. Washington, D. C., 1928. 
29-12232 


Danquah, Joseph Boakye. Gold Coast; 
Akan laws and customs and the Akim 
Abuakwa_ constitution. 272 p. London, 
G. Routledge & sons, 1928. 29-12367 


Edman, Irwin. Adam, the baby, and the 
man from Mars. 303 p. Cambridge, 
Houghton Mifflin co., 1929. 29-1291 

Eno, William Phelps. Simplification of 
highway traffic. 206 p. illus. Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Eno foundation for 
highway traffic regulations, 1929. 

29-12378 

Enriques, Federigo. The historic develop- 
opment of logic; the _ principles and 
structure of science in the conception of 
mathematical thinkers, by ... authorized 
translation from the Italian by Jerome 
Rosenthal. 271 p. N. Y., H, Holt and 
co., 1929, 29-1222 

Frazer, Joseph Hugh. An optical study of 
absorbed films (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns 
Hopkins university, 1928. From Physi- 
cal review, v. 33, Jan. 1929.) Minne- 
apolis, Minn., 1929. 29-1228 

Gt. Brit. Committee on arrestment. 
. . . Report. (Parliament. Papers by’ 
command. Cmd. 3108.) 29-6084 

Green, Joseph Perry. The psychology of 
business success. 4th ed. 152 p. Poprt- 
land, Or., The author, 1928. 29-12379 

Greenwich, Eng. Royal observatory. 

. . Declinations of stars derived from 
observations of transits in the prime ver- 
tical, with the altazimuth in the years 
1923-26, under the direction of Sir Frank 
Dyson, astronomer royal. 64 p. London, 
H. M. Stationery off., 1928. 29-12358 

Greenwich, Eng. Royal observatory. Ob- 
servations made with the Cookson float- 
ing zenith telescope in the years 1919- 
1927 at the Royal observatory, Green- 
wich, for the determination of the varia- 
tion of latitude and the constant of 
aberration, under the direction of Sir 
Frank Dyson, astronomer royal. Pub. by 
order of the Board of admiralty. 67 p. 
London, H. M. Stationery off., 1928. 

29-12359 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Soil Survey of Wichita County, Texas. Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils, Department 
of Agriculture. No. 19, Series 1924. Free 
at Department. Agr. 29-1019 

Soil Survey of Adams County, Nebraska. 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. No. 41, Series 1923. 
Free at Department. Agr. 29-1017 

Wrought Iron Pipe Nipples. Commercial 
Standard C. S. 6-29. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce. Price, 
10 cents, 

Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the State of the Finances 
for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1928. 
Price; $1.50. (8-32556) 

Catalogue of Copyright Entries; Part 1, 
Group 3, Dramatic Compositions, Motion 
Pictures. Index Volume for the year 
1928. Library of Congress. (C6-35347) 

Catalogue of Copyright Entries; Part 3, 
Musical Compositions, Vol. 24, No. 2. Li- 
brary of Congress. (6-35347) 

Catalogue of Copyright Entries; Part 1, 
Group 2, Vol. 26, No. 1, Library of Con- 

(6-35347) 

Part 1, 


gress. 
Catalogue of Copyright Entries; 
(6-35347) 
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Farmers Urged 
To Use Federal 


Facilities For Aid 


Secretary of Agriculture Says | 


Problems Must Be Solved 
On Basis of Proved 
Facts. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


service to carry agricultural truths di- 


rectly to the farm. 


This Department is essentially a great | 
It seeks economic | 
facts, scientific facts, biologic facts. It) 


research laboratory. 


wants to know about the prices and the 
supply of different commodities on the 


markets of the country; about the qual- | 


ity and the quantity of products desired 


by the consumer; about scientific dis- | }! 
improved | |) 
homemaking or }} 


coveries, new _ inventions, 

methods of farming, 

rural communtiy life. 
Facts Must Be Distributed. 

To be of service, these facts must get 


into the hands of 6,000,000 farmers of 


the country. Theirs is a different situa- | 
tion from the business man. In the busi- | 


ness world, a dozen men can act and act | 
quickly for the interests of an entire | 


industry. There is no board of directors 
to act for agriculture, although organi- 
zation of farmers is progerssing rapidly, 


and must continue to do so. if the agri- | 


cultural industries are to thrive. 


Our problem in the Department is to | 
get the facts of 6,000,000 farm units | 
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Page 5, Col. 
Taxation 


Internal Revenue.) 
Page 4, Co. 





nal Revenue. 
Page 


nue. 
Page 4, Col. 


Bureau of Internal Revenue announces | 


refunds of tax overassessment in tw 
cases, aggregeting $673,093.03. 
Page 4, Col. 
See Special Index and Digest of Ta 
Decisions on page 4. 


Communication 


Motion Pictures 


rights. 
Postal Service 


Terms of credit in foreign trade and 
responsibility of foreign buyers dis- 


Department of Com- 


Internal revenue receipts for fiscal 
year 1929, with comparative statement 
of income tax collected in fiscal year 
1928, made public by Bureau of Inter- | 


Acquiescences in decisions announced | 
by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 


See Exccutive Managemnet, Copy-} 


he united States 


of each 
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Kentucky and Indiana Terminal Rail- 
road asks authority to issue bonds. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


Pullman Company reports increased | 


revenues fot 1928, 
it Page 6, Col. 4 
Louisville and Nashville Railroad au- 
thorized by Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission to abandon branch line. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


Santa Fe, San Juan and Northern 


fi. 


1 


| Right to issue securities sought by 
| Mayo and Cook’ Hammock Railroad. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Commission 


Interstate Commerce 


1 
| 


posal by Missouri Pacific to build ex- 
tension at Fort Smith, Ark. 

Page 10, Col. 7 
Construction of line of railroad in 
roward County, Fla., is proposed in 
application to Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


4\B 

5 | Page 10, Col. 7 

Shipping 

©| Bureau of Regulations recommends 
| to Shipping Board that it issue order 

6| forbidding split delivery of ship car- 

x | goes at same rate charged for straight 


| deliveries of carload lots. 
| 


ibe Page 1, Col. 1 
Shipping Board asked in report by 
Bureau of Regulations to restrict split 
deliveries of ships’ cargoes in inter- 
coastal traffic; full text of report. 


‘Executive 


y of All News C 


Summar 


Railroad authorized to extend line in} 


| New Mexico and operate it in interstate 
Board of Tax Appeals holds that ac-| commerce. . 


cumulations from trust estate were tax- | 
able only to beneficiaries where State | 
statute prohibited perpetuities. (Estate 
of Henry Mayer v. Commissioner of 


Page 6, Col. 1} 


| makes public proposed report of exam- | 
iner recommending approval of pro-| 


Page 2, Col. 1 | 


Frank X. A. Eble is appointed Com- 
missioner of Customs, to succeed Ernest 
W. Camp. 


Page 6, Col. 1 

Higher protection urged by rayon 
manufacturers and lower rates asked 
by importers at hearing on rayon rates 
in tariff bill before subcommittee of | 
Senate Comynittee on Finance. 
Page 5, Col. 2 

Italy increases duty on edible animal | 
fats not specified, trade commissioner | 
at Rome reports. | 
Page 5, Col. 7 

Senator Harrison says minority mem- | 
bers of Senate Committee on Finance | 
will seek publicity for views of foreign 
countries and protests against tariff | 
bill made public. 





Page 1, Col. 6 

Resignation tendered by Oscar E.} 
Dahly as collector of customs at Du-| 
| luth. | 
Page 2, Col. 4 

Trade Marks 


Assistant Commissioner of Patents | 
| rules fanciful combination of surnames 
| is registrable as trade mark. (Ex parte 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp.) 
Page 8, Col. 5 
Trade Organizations 
Arrangements for absorption of indi- | 
| vidual cotton mills by Lancashire Cot- 
| ton Corporation have reached advanced | 
| stage, assistant trade commissioner at 
| London states. 


Page 1, Col. 6} 


‘Finance 
Banks and Banking 


Changes in status of national banks 





ontained in Tod 





SSS 


ay’s Issue 


Selling and 
Marketing 


Foreign Markets 


Seasonal shipments of farm products 
to foreign countries maintain high level 
despite decline in May, according to 
Department of Agriculture. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

American airplanes and equipment 
bought by aviation interests in Canada, 
Department of Commerce is advised. 

Page 5, Col. 3 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Tentative plans for first meeting of 
Federal Farm Board on July 15 are 
announced at White House. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Market Statistics 


Statistics of stocks of grain in United 
States and Canada, as of July 6, com- 
piled by Department of Commerce. 

Page 5, Col. 1 


= 


Exhibition of cooking to be held in 
October at Frankfort Fair, Department 
of Commerce is advised. * 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Cotton in cultivation July 1 shows in- 
crease of 3.2 per cent over amount on 
July 1, 1928, Crop Reporting Board 


announces. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Agri- 
culture Department, issues results of a 
soil survey of Wichita County, Texas. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Agri- 
culture Department, issues results of a 
soit survey of Adams County, Nebraska. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Drugs or medicines labeled as treat- 
ments for various named dog ailments 
shall be considered misbranded, accord- 
ing to Food, Drug and Insecticide Ad- 


ministration. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Commercial fishing on lakes in Can- 
ada shows activity, according to De-| 
partment of Commerce. . | 

Page 5, Col. 3} 

Statistics of stocks of grain in United 
States and Canada, as of July 6, com- 
piled by Department of Commerce. 

Page 5, Col. 1| 

Appointment of committee of special- 
ists not on staff of Department of Ag- | 
riculture to study and report on fruit- | 
fly situation in Florida is announced by | 
Secretary Hyde. 


Service and 
Personnel 


Citizenship 


American citizens of Greek origin 
to be permitted to visit Greece up to 
October 1, 1929, without liability to 
military service. 


Page 3, Col. 5| 


Equipment 
Soda fountains are becoming more} 
popular in Germany, Consul at Frank- 

fort-on-Main states. 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Costs of Living 


Page 3, Col. 1 Compilation of comparative living 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| made to the 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is iseued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


volume. This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
CoPyYy 


Dutch Scientist 
Aidsin Defining 
Atomic Structures 


Dr. de Bruin’s Achievements 
In Spectrascopic Analyses 
Announced by Bureau 
Of Standards. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


PRICE 5 CENT 


| 
| 


>: 


included the halogens, chlorine, bromine, 
iodine, the heavy rare gases, krypton, 
||| Xenon, and the more fam'liar but deadly 
| metal, arsenic. ' 


The difficult of analyzing halogens was 


| that they usually gave mixtures of sev- 
; eral types of spectra among which it 
| Was difficult to recognize that due to the 
| neutral atoms. 


The inert gases, krypton and zenon, 


| exist in the atmosphere, but only in very 


small quantities. The former consti- 
tutes 0.00005 per cent of the earth’s 
atmosphere and the latter 0.000006 per 
cent. This is perhaps the main reason 
why their spectra had not been studied 
seriously since shortly after their dis- 


| covery in 1898. 


Nothing of importance had been added 
to our knowledge of the art spectrum 
of arsenic since an ultraviolet portion of 
it was first described in 1893. 


Extensions Into Infra-Red. 
Standard descriptions of these loaf 
neglected spectra have now been pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Standards. In 
each case important extensions have been 
infra-red portions which 


| have been investigated photographically 
| by special methods developed in this ny 
| oratory, and it is in fact these observa- 
| tions which have given the clues to the 
spectra. 

| 


for week ended July 6, as announced 
by Comptroller of Currency. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Weekly consolidated statement of | : 

condition of member banks of Federal | estry, inspects Southern pine areas. 

Reserve system. Page 2, Col. 4 | 


Metals and Their 
Products 


President confers with Postmaster | 


General and his assistants on develop- | Management 


ment of air-mail service. 
Page 1, Col. 7! 


See Executive Management, Tariff. | 
Forest Products 
L. F. Kniepp, of the Bureau of For- | 


as quickly as possible, and in usable 
form. We are employing every known | 
channel of communication. We work | |! 
closely with the press. We publish and | 
distribute millions of bulletins annually. | 
Through the cooperative extension forces ||| 
we come into daily personal contact ||| 
with farmers and home makers. if) 
We have our own leased wire system. | 
More than 200 individual radio’ stations ||| 
cooperate in sending out farm and home | 
facts. Now comes this new service made | 
available to the Department and you by ||| 


costs of Americans in foreign countries 
analyzed by specialist of Department 
of Commerce. 
Copyrights 
_ District Court, Southern District of | 
New York, rules motion picture “The | 
ae Cohens and Kellys” does not infringe | 
Aviation | play “Abie’s Irish Rose,” copyright be- | 
Uniform State laws on aviation as/| ing restricted to treatment of subject, | 
means to advance aviation in West is| and not extending to basis subject. | 
urged before governors of 11 Western | (Nichols v. Universal Pitcure Corp. et 
States by chief of division of airports, | al.) 


Page 9, Col. 1 
The structure of the spectrum in each 
\}| case is determined by the structure of 
the atom and the latter may be deduced 
from the former by identifying various 
'|| states of atomic energy from certain re- 
HY lationships between the emitted lines. 
||| Thus if the atoms are properly excited 
||| they give up the secret of their structure 


‘Education 


New books received at the Library of 
| Congress. 


Distribution Page 6, Col. 1 


Corporation Finance 


See Distribution, Railroads. : ' 
a Bureau of Standards issues commer- 
Government Finance cial standards for wrought-iron pipe 


Daily statement of the United States | nipples. 
Treasury. 





Page 9 
Government books and publications. 
Page 9 





Page 9, Col. 7 General 


your Mr. Aylesworth, the president of 
the National Broadcasting Company. 


Daily Broadcasts Provided. 


We aim to give you in these daily | 
broadeasts the day-to-day agricultural |} 
facts with only such interpretation as | 
will make them of the most practical ||| 
value. The problems that confront agri- ||| 


culture are real problems—taxation, land 
policy, farm credit, freight rates, roads, 
waterway development, cooperative mar- 
Yeting, and agricultural surpluses. They 
San be solved only on the real basis of 

thenticated facts and in harmony with 
f. economic laws which control prices. 

Our general answer to farm problems 
is organization—organization to control 
marketing, to standardize output, to 


eliminate the waste and duplication of | 


a marketing and distributing system 
which, generally speaking, absorbs two 
dollars for every one dollar it returns 
to the farmer. Thus the farmer can 
approximate the position of industry, or 
of other groups. 


By the long arm of his own anid | 


zation, the farmer can make himself felt 
beyond his line fences and in the mar- 
kets of the world. Through his organi- 


production within the limits of demand, 
can control the surplus problem by pre- 
venting it. By organization the farmer 


can take control of his own industry; re- | }} 


establish the independence of his calling; 
win his own place in the sun of economic 
equality, and having won it, hold it 
against all the changing vicissitudes of 
the future. 
Non-Partisan Action Sought 

To assist in the organization of agri- 
culture; to take the problems of the 
various farm commodities out of the 
realm of politics and partisan bickering, 


Department of Commerce announces. 
Page 1, Col. 


Site for temporary airport has been | 


chosen in Java, consul at Surabay 
states. 
Page 1, Col. 


. American airplanes and 


Page 5, Col. 

See Communications, Postal Service. 

Exporting and Importing 

American exports to Finland in Ma 
increased over last year. ° 

Page 2, Col. 


| 


Exports of gold and silver to Japan 


for first quarter of 1929 almost en 
tirely from United States, Departmen 
of Commerce is advised. 

if) Page 3, Col. 
i} Highways 


Representative Cochran says polic 


|}; of Congress in passing toll-bridge leg- 
|}| islation is opposed to public interest. | 


Page 1, Col. 
Railroads 


| 


Page 1, Col. 


East Kentucky Southern Railway au | 
thorized to intervene in Chesapeake & | 


Ohio proceedings. 


formance of that duty is to know the, 
facts. | 
The Department of Agriculture does 
not intend to try to run your business. | 
| We intend merely to place the facts be- 
fore you for your reasoned decision. 
| If any of you wish facts which are not | 
| broadcasted, please write us. All our re- 


equipment | 
bought by aviation interests in Canada, 
Department of Commerce is advised. | 


Duluth,,| Missabe & Northern Rail- 


; ini- | road asks authority to lease and oper- 
zation, the farmer can get information | | 
as to commodity supplies, can bring his | 


Page 6, Col. 4) 


Page 8, Col. 1) 


9 


Decisions Affecting 


Business 
Special Index 
Federal Court 


a 

| See 

latest 

page &, 
See Accounting, Taxation. 


Laws Affecting Business 
Switzerland adopts new grain law, 
| modeled after war-time monopoly, ac- 
cording to Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


and Digest 
dedisions 


of 


3 on 


3 


y 


4 Patents 

Patent granted for process of pick- 
ling metals, on finding by Board of 
| Patent Appeals that chemical action 
set up by different reagents is test of 
novelty in process.’ (Ex parte Cham- 
berlain.) 


. 
Tariff 


t 
1 


Page 8, Col. 7 


5 ; 
port covering survey of world’s catch 
of all varieties of salmon, and empha- 
sizing need of new tariff policy to as- 


American salmon industry. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Subcommittee of Senate Committee 
on Finance resumes hearings on metals 
schedules of tariff bill. 


2 
vo 


Page 5, Col. 4 


gotten under way, did you? 
It was published frequently. 


Q. Did Mr. Jackson, your local vice 


A. Yes, sir. 


| president in Mobile, say anything on the 


subject of his investing in it? 
A. Only to 


| going to do it. 


Tariff Commission makes public re- | 


| sist in development and protection of 
ate Duluth and Iron Range Railroad. | | 


inform me that he was} 


Page 6 | 
Daily decisions of the General Ac- | 

counting Office. | 

Page 9 

International Finance 

| Foreign exchange rates on the New 

| York market. 


Production 


Agricultural and Food 


Products | 
| Tariff Commission makes public re- | 
port covering survey of world’s catch} 
of all varieties of salmon, and empha- | 
sizing need of new tariff policy to as-| 
sist in development and protection of | 
American salmon industry. | 
Page 1, Col. 7} 
Seasonal shipments of farm products | 
| to foreign countries maintain high level | 
| despite decline in May, according to/| 
Department of Agriculture. 
Page 5, Col. 7 | 
Switzerland adopts new grain law, 
modeled after war-time monopoly, ac- 
cording to Department of Commerce. 
| Page 1, Col, 6} 
Secretary of Agriculture in radio ad- | 
| dress discusses farm problems and their | 
| remedies. 


| 





Page 1, Col. 2 | 


Q. Don’t you know whether that was 
beforevor after he had loaned the money? 

A. I would not attempt to say. I have 
thousands of things to do and to think 
about it. 

(Witness excused). 


Bank President Testifies 


| seript of testimony on June 19 before 


| ness: Thomas W. Martin, of Alabama. 


| ton Corporation have reached advanced | 


| nipples. 


|that that check was deposited in the 


See Executive Management, Tariff. 


Paper and Printing 
Successful production of paper from | 
bamboo in India reported in advices to 

Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel | 


Continuation of excerpts from tran- 


Achievements of Dr. T. L. de Bruin, 
Dutch scientist, in solving problems of 
atomic structure by spectroscopic anal- 
ysis, in cooperation with Bureau of ||| 
Standards, announced by Department | 
of Commerce. | 


} 
| 
| 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 


Page 3 
Health |! 
Page 6, Col. 2} 


New Public Health Service Hospitals 
|—An article by Dr. F. C. Smith, as- 
Textiles and Their 
Products 


sistant surgean general, Public Héalth 
| 
Arrangements for absorption of indi- | 


| Service. 
vidual cotton mills by Lancashire Cot- | 


the Federal Trade Commission in its 
investigation of public utilities. Wit- 





Page 9 

President by executive order restricts 
entrance of passengers from China and 
Philippines as quarantine measure 
against introduction of spinal menin- 


stage, assistant trade commissioner at| aga 
gitis. 


London states, | 
Page 1, Col. 6| 


See Executive Management, Tariff. | 


Purchasing 


Standards of Grades Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Of Materials | War Department. 

Bureau of Standards issues commer- | 

cial standards for wrought-iron pipe} 


Page 9, Col. 7 


Page 3, Col. 1 


National Defense 


General Butler may be promoted, ac- 
cording to Marine Corps headquarters. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Page 9 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
| Navy Department. 








in| 





Q. Did Mr. Aldridge turn this money {corded Canada in other countries. Both 


me 2 yom eee A - Oh = hank | Canada and the United States are, of 

; WAS REPORTED Ih ae an** | course, subject to extensive competition 

A. It shows there plainly, Mr. Healy, | “yes Pp 

oy ae y | from the more recently developed Sibe- 

Birmingham Trust & Savings Company, | ™!@ industry, especially in the English 

of Birmingham, Alabama. P | market, where there are no customs 
Mr. Healy. It does. I was mistaken. | uties, and the demand is for red sai- 


| if one is able to understand their lan- 


guage. 

Dr. de Bruin has a remarkable intui- 
tion for the “music of the spheres.” He 
reads the secrets of atomic structure out 
of a list of wave lengths almost as easily 
as most people get the plot of an ordi- 


| nary novel. 


Quantum Theory Applied. 

The interpretation of any spectrum has 
been made possible in recent years by 
the advances in quantum theory, but in 
most cases the empirical data are sy 
too incomplete or inaccurate to perni 
complete analysis. Many laboratories 
the world over are now engaged with 
these problems. Any one of them is 
proud if it finishes one spectrum a year. 

The Bureau of Standards, with tige 
services of Dr. de Bruin, has established 
a record by defining and explaining no 
less than six different spectra in a period 


| of ten months. 


| Missouri Pacific Extension 


At Fort Smith Approved 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


| on July 8 made public a proposed report 
by Examiner QO. D. Weed, in Finance 
| Docket No. 7403, recommending that the 


Commission issue a certificate’ authoriz- 
ing the Missouri Pacific Railroad to con- 
struct an extension at Fort Smith, Ark., 
|connecting its main line with the tracks 
|of the Fort Smith Suburban Railway. 


| Road to Connect Harbor 
Is Proposed in Florida 


The Broward County Port Authority, 
of Broward County, Fla., has applied to 


and to meet them in the realm of econom- 
ics; to set up an authoritative tribunal 
which shall study each separate problem, | 


sources are at your disposal. We feel | Asked if He Objected. 


confident that you will use these re-| @Q, Did he ask you if you had any ob-/| ne 
sources to build, in the characteristic | jection to him doing it? c 


Ernest F. Ladd was called as a wit- 
ss, and testified as follows: 
Direct Examination by Mr. Healy: 


: : | mon, a species relatively more abundant | the Interstate Commerce Commission in 

Vt oe S Pa — | in Siberia than in the United States and | Finance Docket No. 7702 for a certificate 

oe ts f t , t of testi Canada. | authorizing it to construct a line of rail- 
xcerpts from transcript of testi- 


and afford leadership for agriculture in 
all its phases; and to do this, not by 
subsidy nor by governmental dabbling 


in business, but by helping the farmer | 


to help himself through his own organi- 
zations—this is the aim and purpose of 
the Farm Relief Bill. 

In all the history of America, there 
has been no program and no legislation 
in aid of any industry comparable with 
it. Never has a President heretofore 
called a special session of Congress to 


deal with the problem of one class or| 


calling. 

The American people are now embark- 
ing upon a new enterprise, the organiza- 
tion of agriculture for self-help. For its 
success every individual, whether farmer 
or not, must know why the action of 
the new Farm Board is taken. There- 
fore the Department will try to keep the 
public, both urban and rural, informed. 
A clear understanding of the problems 


of farming is vital in showing the na-| 


tional necessity for solving them. 

Last week we celebrated the Fourth 
of July—Independence Day. It was 
“embattled farmers who fired at 
cord the shot heard round the world.” 
Farmers were among the great leaders 
who signed the Declaration of Irdepend- 
ence. Those who were not farmers mani- 
fested a special interest in farming. 
Agwiculture was “h> dominant industry 
and farmers the strength of the new 
nation. 


Farms Vital to Nation. 

While farm population is proportion- 
ally smaller now than it was in revolu- 
tionary times, the significance 0” agri- 
culture to the national welfare is equally 
great. Farming is fundamental to Amer- 
ican civilization. We need today the 
same intelligent, sympathetic interest in 
agriculture that characterized the found- 
ers of the Republic. 

The independence of thought and ac- 
tion which has been a marked character- 
istic of farmers, and which is so splen- 
didly expressed in the Declaration of 
Independence, should be held as a cher- 
ished possession by the American people. 
We need self-reliance, and individual in- 
itiative as much as the founding fathers 
did. Fore these there is no adequate 
substitute. Government helns ir the new 
plan. Nevertheless the individual must 
do his part. One requisite of the per- 


Con- | 


| American f: -hion, a more efficient agri- 

|culture, a more satisfying home and com- 
munity life. 

| 


Testimony Concluded 
In Newspaper Inquiry 


| Power Company Aid in Finane- 
ing Mobile Press Denied. 


| 


[Continued from Page 6.) 
sponsibility, as he and Mr. 
| thought was proper to act. 
| Q. I thought I had detected some in- 
jtimation from what you said that his 
}connection did not meet with your ap- 
proval. Was I entirely mistaken about 
that? A.I viewed it from the stand- 
point of the company. 

Q. But you took the view of it I have 
| just expressed? 
| <A. Yes, sir, and. that being so I would 
perhaps have a little different point of 
view than I would have had. That is all 
|I mean to say. ‘ 

Mr. Healey. Well, if the Reporter will 
read the question, I will ask you to an- 
swer it. 

(The Reporter read the question.) 

A. No, he did not go contrary to my 

| wishes, because the situation did not 
;come before me until after it was an ac- 
complished fact, but I do feel that, in 
the light of all the circumstances, that 
it was very much better that the people 
of Mobile carry the burden than any of 
jour people, and I have so expressed to 
him. 

Q. Did you meet Mr. Hanson in New 
| York Jast April? A. I think not, Mr. 
| Healy. 
| Q. Did Mr. Hanson ever tell you what 
had transpired as to the Mobile situa- 

tion—the newspaper situation? A. I 
ave had several talks with him on the 

| subject. 

| Q. You said you did not learn of any- 

| thing that happened until after it had 
already happened? 

| A. TI said I did not learn about this 

| financing, in which Mr. Aldridge and my 

| brother entered into—I was not aware 
of that until after it was accomplished. 

| Q. You knew about the paper being 


Aldridge 


A. I think perhaps he did. I am not 
certain about it. He informed me that 
he was going to, and I know that I said 
to him, “Whatever you see fit to do as a 
|citizen and an individual, is your prob- 
lem, and you ought to act accordingly.” 

Q. Where was that talk? A. Oh, I 
think that happened in Birmingham on 
one occasion. 

Q. Did you see your brother during 
| that visit in Birmingham? A. Why, yes, 
| I suppose I did. 


Q. But he said nothing to you on the | 


| subject of the Mobile newspaper? A. Not 
as far as financing was concerned. 

Q. Did he, as far as any part was con- 
| cerned? 
| A. Well, I do not recall that he had 
| anything particular to say. 
| Q. He might have told you that the 
| newspaper enterprise in Mobile was get- 
|ting along? A. He might have. 

Q. But if he did you did not make any 
mention of the fact that he was loaning 
the president of one of your subsidiary 
companies $50,000 to put into it. A. Not 
|until after it was done. 
away most of the time. 

Q. You were not away when talking 
| with your brother in Birmingham on the 
occasion I am referring to, were you? 
A. No, I was in Birmingham. 

Commissioner ! cCulloch. You have 
nothing further to state, Mr. Martin? 

The Witness. No. If anything fur- 
ther occurs to me I will be glad to point 
it out. 

Q. Is there any correspondence on 
this subject between you and your 
brother, or between you and your com- 
pany and any one else? A. I have had 
none. 

Q. Did your brother tell you about giv- 
ing Mr. Stevens the benefit of his legal 
experience on the trust agreement? A, 
Yes, 

Q. When did he tell you that? 
Sometime during the spring. 
| Q. After the paper had been launched? 
|A. I do not remember whether it was 
|after or before. 


| 


A. 





Q. Was it before he loaned all of the! 


money to Mr. Aldridge? 


| A. I can not identify it, Mr. Healy.|was made on Mr. McGowin’s sole credit? |ish possessions. In Cuba and the Philip- 
| He told me, I remember, because of the| A, As far as the loan that we made was | pines the United States product has tar- 


question of the voting trust was a sub- 
ject of the discussion particularly. 


| 


In fact, I was | 


| You are president of a bank in Mobile, | 
Alabama? , 

A. I am president of the Merchants 
| National Bank of Mobile, Alabama. 

| Q. Did your bank loan Mr, J. F. Mc- 
Gowin the sum of $50,000 recently? A 
|My recollection is that it was $60,000 
|The loan was $60,000. 


| 


e 


I think that is 
the loan which you have in mind. 

Q. Here is a check from Mr. McGowin 
|to Mr. Aldridge for $50,620, and it is | 
dated June 11, 1929? A. It is. 

Q. It is marked 4460 as an exhibit 
|number. Can you tell me whether im- 
| mediately prior to that date, or on that} 
date, your bank made a loan to Mr. 
McGowin? A. About this time we made 
a loan to Mr. McGowin, or about the date 
of this check. I can not testify posi- 
|tively as to that. My recollection is | 
$60,000 and not $50,000. 
| Q. In connection with making the 
|loan, did Mr. McGowin have a talk with 
j;you? A. He mentioned’ that the loan} 


the Mobile Press. 

Q. And you are not able to tell me 
whether it was before or after this talk, 
jare you? A. No, and in my subpoena 
you did not ask me to bring any records 
in connection with this talk at all. 

Q. We did not know anything about 
Mr. Ladd. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When you get back, I wonder if 
you would be good enough to write us 
|the exact date of that loan? A. I will 


it, 


New Tariff Policy Urged 


| consistently below 


was,in connection with the financing of | grades of canned salmon, there is con-| 


| ‘The United States trade in mild-cur 

mony before the Federal. Trade | e United States trade in mild-cured 
Soambanien in its investigation of | caeaen (lightly salted salmon sides) a 
public utilities will be continued in | tior 18 summarized as follows: Produc- 
the ieee of Julia 10. | tion, 14,308,000 pounds; imports (maxi- 
’ |mum), 618,875; total, 14,926,875; exports, 

2,947,400; consumption, 11,979,475. 
A comparison of the above statistics 
with those for the other salmon products 
| indicates that’ there is greater competi- 
tion in the United States market between 


[Continued from Page 2.] F F 
: - ae oetween any other salmon products. 
grades may become even more signifi-| even with respect to mild-cured salmon, 
cant, for both the United States and Can-| exports greatly exceed imports. There 
ada have difficulty in marketing their|is a growing demand for mi'd-cured sal- 
large productions of pink and chum! mon in the United States, and the de- 
salmon. |mand in Germany (the principal foreign 

In the United Kingdom, the principal; ™arket) is increasing, although it has 
foreign market for canned salmon, the|"°t reached its pre-war level. Canada, 
price of Siberian red salmon has been|J@pan, and Siberia are the only impor- 
the price of the|tant foreign sources of mild-cured sal- 
Alaskan red salmon in the same mar-|™on and at present (1929) Canada is 
ket. As between the London price and| Probably the principal source of United 
the Seattle price of certain standard | States imports. 

The United States pack of pickled sal- 
mon is put up largely for home consump- 
tion. Small amounts come from New- 
foundland and Canada, but neither is a 
large producer. Siberia, the only im- 
portant producer, sells almost its entire 
output in the Orient. In the United 
States the demand is declining. Domes- 
tic production in 1927 was only about 
766,000. pounds. Statistics of imports 
and exports are lacking, but the trade is 
exports to the United Kingdom are made! probably small. The decline in domestic 


To Aid Salmon Industry 


| siderable variation “rom month to month. | 
| Whether London is supplied by the| 
United States oniy when there tends to} 
be a surplus in the United States market | 
or whether United States packers at 
other times quote prices to the export 
trade lower than to the domestic is not 
known. 


The graph of prices and exports in- 
dicates that the bulk of United States 





be very glad to. 

Q. Did you see the note on which the 
money was advanced? A. I did. I ok’d 
it myself. 

Q. Was there any endorsement on it? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Is there anybody’s name on it any- 
where except Mr. McGowin’s? A. There 
is not. 

Q. Is there, so far as you know, any 
agreement, ora! or written, by which 
anybody shares any of the responsibility 
jfor that loan as between Mr. MeGowin 
jand the bank? A. I do not know of any 
|}such agreement. 

Made on Mr. McGowin’s Credit. 
| Q. So far as your information goes, it 





concerned, it was based solely on the 
responsibility of Mr. McGowin. 
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|road approximately 3% miles long, com 
| necting a deep water harbor which it Is 
|developing at Lake Mabel, near Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., to connect with the 
lines of the Florida East Coast Railway 


and the Seaboard All Florida Railway. 





|It is only when there is a_ shortage in 
|the Orient that the United States packs 
| appreciable quantities. Canada, the only 
other producer outside Asia, has gained 
a substantial market in the Orient in 
recent years, shipping approximately 
11,000,000 pounds annually from 1921 to 
11927, inclusive. 

| The world production of dry-salted 
salmon appears to be declining, not only 
because the fisheries are being depleted 
|but because of an increased demand for 
the fresh fish by the othe» salmon in- 
|dustries. With a waning supply of fish 
\available for salting, there has been an 
|inerease in the cost of the raw material 
land hence a rise in the price ef the 
| finished product. Japanese dry-salted 
pink salmon sold at 4 cents per poundy 
|in 1927 as compared with 1.8 cents in 
1914. 

The United States customs duty on 
dry-salted «salmon under the tariff act® 
of 1922 is 1% cents per pound. 

Smoked salmon, on account of its 
perishability and the relatively staple 
nature of the raw _ product (salted 
salmon), is prepared chiefly in the large 
|consuming centers. There is an exten- 
sive market for it in the United States, 
}but imports even when duty free never 
exceeded 3 per cent of domestic con- 
sumption. Factors that favor produc- 
tion in the large consuming centers ap- 
parently preclude extensive imports, 
although improvements in preserving 
processes may lead to substantial foreign 
competition. 

Kippered salmon is in the same cate- 
gory as smoked salmon with respect to 
foreign competition. Neither has en- 
countered serious competition from 
aboard, even when on the free list. There 
is little probability of immediate com- 
petition because the large consuming 
centers are the most economical points 
of manufacture. Competition may de- 
velop, however, as a result of improved 
preserving processes. In recent years 
a small trade has been developed / 
frozen kippered salmon and in cane 
kippered salmon, 








